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NEW BOOKS coop BOOKS NEW 


The 
Biography of a Boy 


A Story for Grown-Ups 
By 
JOSEPHINE DASKAM BACON 
With 50 Illustrations by ROSE O’NEILL 


@ Here is Binks again. He was loved and admired from Maine to California 
in “ The Memoirs of a Baby.” He's a little bit older and funnier—very 
much funnier—in this new story. All the Wilbour family, too, help along 
the fun. Every American home will find a reflection of its best and jolliest 
in the adventures of Binks and the Wilbours in “The Biography of a Boy.” 
It is something more than a novel or a book of fun— although it is like 


both of them. 
Post 8vo, Cloth, $1.50 


Mary 
Cary  BOSHER 


@ This remarkable book begins: “ My name is Mary Cary. I live in the 
Yorkburg Female Orphan Asylum. You may think nothing happens in an 
Orphan Asylum. It does. The orphans are sure-enough children and real, 
much like the kind that have mothers and fathers, but though they don’t give 
parties or wear truly Paris clothes, things happen, and that’s why I am going 
to write this story.” 


@ MARY CARY is one of those rare books, a heart story—whimsical, 


quaint, impulsive, true. 


With Frontispiece in Color. Post 8vo, Cloth, $1.00 net 


The Silver Horde 


By REX BEACH 


@ That this new book by the author of THE BARRIER and THE 
SPOILERS should leap quickly into place among the best-selling novels was 
to be expected. That it should remain there is due solely to the sheer power 
and merit of the story. 


Illustrated. Post 8vo, Cloth, $1.50 


Northern Lights 


By Sir GILBERT PARKER 


@ The author says: “Beginning with the days long before civilization, this 
work covers the period since the Royal North-West Mounted Police and 
the Pullman car first startled the early pioneer, and either sent him farther 
north or turned him into a humdrum citizen.” 


Illustrated. Post 8vo, Cloth, $1.50 


Ann Veronica 
By H. G. WELLS 


@ The suffrage movementas Ann Veronica lived it in the raid on Parliament and 
a cell in Canongate—old Halloway being full !—is here for the first time treated 
fairly to both believers and scoffers. The chapters relating it are as live and terse as 
the cablegram which told us of the raid itself. Here, too, for the first time—com- 
pletely and brilliantly—is told the story of that unrest in the modern woman we 
see every day. Beside all else, a remarkable love romance is unfolded. 


With Frontispiece in Color. Post 8vo, Cloth, $1.50 


The Redemption of Kenneth Galt 
By WILL N. HARBEN 


@ Here is the power and the feeling which alone the successful novelist com- 
mands. This new novel has all the keen insight into the shadowy depths of ANN 
BOYD and all the quaint human touches that gave ABNER DANIEL its 


great success. The scene—as it should be—‘s again rural Georgia. 


With Frontispiece by Alice Barber Stephens. Post 8vo, Cloth, $1.50 
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New Books FOR 
YounGER READERS 





Harper’s Handy 
Book for Girls 


Edited by ANNA PARMLY PARET 


peste §=6f\ book for 
the girl of to- 
day. The edi- 
tor has con- 
sulted many 
experts in 
various de- 
partments, 
and has used 
the wide facili- 
ties of Har- 

er's Bazar. 

he book 
starts from 
the girl’s own 
room. The plan is then carried 
throughout the home. The second 
part is occupied with arts and crafts. 
The third part explains a very ex- 
tensive variety of needle and fancy 
work, gift- making, and out-door 
amusements. 


Fully Illustrated. Post 8vo, Cloth, $1.75. 
(Uniform with “Harper's Practical Books for 





How Americans 
Are Governed 


By CRITTENDEN MARRIOTT 


This volume tells the story of the 
powers and organization of American 
government, national, state, and 
city, in logical sequence, and with 
the same interest of style that mark- 
ed the author’s successful book, 
““Uncle Sam’s Business.’”’ The pur- 
pose is to picture government in its 
actual workings instead of devoting 
much space to historical origins and 
evolution. The increasing impor- 
tance of municipal problems and 
their immediate interest has made 
it proper that more attention should 
be given to this subject than is 
usually done. The book is thorough- 
ly modern, dealing with new phases 
of civics like our relations to the 
Philippines, the recent aspects of 
the tariff, control of public utilities, 
public - service commissions, con- 
servation of natural resources, and 
other themes of immediate interest. 


Post 8vo, Cloth, $1.25. 


Decisive Battles 
of America 


Edited by RIPLEY HITCHCOCK 


‘““A book showing judgment ‘and 
discretion which will fill a useful 
purpose as a manual of military 
history.’’-—Brooklyn Eagle. 

“From the early colonial warfare 
appreciation of the use of the word 
‘decisive’ becomes evident. The 
selections are well chosen. Here 
is a war history connected so as to 
form a moving dramatic narrative 
of the country’s development in ‘its 
most tragic and vital aspects.” 
—New York Times. 


(Uniform with “ Decisive Battles of the 
World.”) Post 8vo, Cloth, $1.50 


Swiss Family 
Robinson 


Uniform with “ Robinson Crusoe” 
Introduction by W. D. HOWELLS 


This is the definitive edition of the 
only juvenile classic which can be 
fitly called a companion to “ Robinson 
Crusoe.” In every respect its beauty 
and quality entitle it to the first 
place among the various editions. 
There is a charming introduction by 
Mr. Howells, and a note giving for the 
first time in English the curious 
history of the tale. 

Illustrated from Pen-and-Ink Drawings from 


Sketches made in the Tropics by Louis Rhead. 
Octavo, Cloth, $1.50 
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NEW 
BOOKS OF 


REAL VALUE 


Seven 
English Cities 


By WILLIAM DEAN HOWELLS 


The author describes his modest 
liking for Liverpool, discusses some 
merits of Manchester, enjoys him- 
self in ‘‘smokiest Sheffield,” finds a 
nine-days wonder in York, spends 
the day at Doncaster, visits old 
Boston, ‘“‘mother of the American 
Athens,” and finally indulges in a 
good-tempered chronicle of English 
characteristics. 

Fully Illustrated. Crown 8vo, Cloth, 

Gilt Top, $2.00 net. Travellers’ 

Edition, Limp Leather, $2.00 net. 


Going Down from 
Jerusalem 


By NORMAN DUNCAN 


In a devotional spirit—with sin- 
cerity of heart and mind—the author 
and illustrator of this remarkable 
book made their slow journey along 
the humble way—the same that 
omen and his family traversed in 

ible days. 

With Pictures in Color by Lawren 

Harris. Post 8vo, Cloth, Gilt Top, 

$1.50 net. 


Curiosities of 


the Sky 


By GARRETT P. SERVISS 


An intimate and authoritative 
description of the curious bodies 
and lights to be seen in the sky, by 
the author of ‘“‘ Astronomy with the 
Naked Eye.” 

Crown 8vo, Cloth, $1.40 net. 


English Spelling 
and 


Spelling Reform 


By THOMAS R. LOUNSBURY 


This book is especially intended 
to remove “the unintelligent op- 
position of the intelligent.” 


Post Svo, Cloth, $1.50 net. 


Ant Communities 


A STUDY IN NATURAL CIVICS 


By 
HENRY C. McCOOK, D.D., Se.D., LL.D. 


The author in the main considers 
ants in their phases of behavior as 
social animals. Uniform in_ size 
with ‘‘Nature’s Craftsmen.’’ With 
Many Drawings. 

Crown Svo, Cloth, $2.00 net. 


The Valor of 


Ignorance 


By HOMER LEA 


This book is suited to the hour, 
and certain to arouse wide discus- 
sion. Its object is to show the un- 
preparedness of the United States 
for war. Crown Svo, Cloth, $1.80 net. 
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tee Mivern THAT SPILLED OVER 


Owing to unprecedented rainfalls the Seine rose to a height unreached since the year 1615, swept over its containing walls, and inundated a large 
portion of Paris as well as other towns along its course. The photograph shows a street in the suburb of Alfortville at the height of the flood 
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Comment 


The Boycott Eliminated 

Section Seven of the Suerman Anti-Trust Act 
reads: 

Any person who shall be injured in his business or 
property by any other person or corporation by 
reason of anything forbidden or declared to be unlaw- 
ful by this act may sue therefor in any circuit court of 
the United States in the district in which the de- 
fendant resides or is found, without respect to the 
amount in controversy, and shall recover threefold the 
damages by him sustained, and the costs of suit, in- 
cluding a reasonable attorney’s fee. 


When, in 1903, D. E. Loewe & Co., independent 
hat-manufacturers of Danbury and Bethel, Con- 
necticut, sued Martin Lawzor and 240 other 
hatters, members of local unions of the United 
[latters of North America, for boycotting their 
business, the hatters demurred to the complaint, 
declaring that the Surreman law did not apply 
to their activities. Two years ago (February 
3, 1908) the Supreme Court of the United States 
decided that the law did apply. Chief Justice 
Futter, in the opinion overruling the demurrer, 
told what the suit was about, as follows: 

Defendants were engaged in a combined scheme and 
effort to foree all manufacturers of fur hats in the 
United States, including the plaintiffs, against their 
will and their previous policy of carrying on their 
business, to organize their workmen in the depart- 
ments of making and finishing in each of their fac- 
tories into an organization, to be part and parcel of 
the said combination known as the United Hatters of 
North America, or as the defendants and their con- 
federates term it, to unionize their shops with the 
intent thereby to control the employment of labor in 
and the operation of said factories and to subject the 
same to the direction and control of persons other 
than the owners of the same, in a manner extremely 
onerous and distasteful to such owners, and to carry 
cut such schemes, effort, and purpose by restraining 
and destroying the inter-State trade and commerce of 
such manufacturers by means of intimidation of and 
threats made to such manufacturers and their cus- 
tomers in the several States of boycotting them, their 
product, and their customers, using therefor all the 
powerful means at their command as aforesaid until 
such time as from the damage and loss of business re- 
sulting therefrom the said manufacturers should yield 
te the said demand to unionize their factories, 


Trial of the suit proceeded at “Hartford last 
November before Judge PLart, who instructed the 
jury last week that it was their “duty to accept 
it as law in this case that the defendants are 
parties to a combination that has been found by 
the Supreme Court to form a valid basis of this 
suit.” The jury brought in a verdict for the 
plaintiffs, laying the damages at $74,000, which, 
automatically tripled by the SuermMan law, comes 
to $222,000. Costs will bring the Hatters’ bill up 
to about $240,000. The case will be appealed on the 
ground that the damages are excessive, and since 
attachments have been issued against property of 
the hatters’ union to the value of $180,000, it is 
worth appealing. But the principle is settled for 
good that the boycott may not longer be used 
as a means of unionizing shops. 

The case is very interesting and considerably 
momentous. What is sauce for the gander is sauce 
also for the goose. The verdict at Hartford makes 
not only for reasonable freedom of employers, but 
of workmen too. The demand for unionization 
of shops, backed by the threat of the boycott, has 
meant the discharge of all non-union workmen, 
and has often been resisted for that reason. 
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In England 

The result of the British election leaves the 
government of the British Empire so much in the 
air as to make it seem almost indispensable that 
the next Premier should be an aviation expert. 
The new House of Commons will apparently in- 
clude 274 Liberals, 273 Unionists, 82 Nationalists, 
and 41 Laborites. On this basis it is evident that 
it is going to be a work of uncommon skill to 
keep the governmental aeroplane from flopping. 
The Irish Nationalists can bring it down at any 
moment. 

Presumably the Budget will now go through, but 
for the rest, the outlook is mainly for hesitation, 
with another general election to follow before the 
year is out. 


The Ballinger Inquiry 

No mistaken impression should be conveyed or 
received by the word that came from Washington 
along with news of the last session, last week, of 
the Batuincer Inquiry Committee, that a lawyer 
had been drafted from Tennessee to look after Mr. 
BALLINGER’sS interests, and another, versed in land 
laws, had been hurriedly summoned by telegraph 
from Montana to assist. The committee adjourned 
until February 11th to give the Secretary time to 
procure counsel. Mr. BALuincer said at the start 
that he had nething to conceal, and did not need a 
lawyer. No doubt he was sincere in his opinions. 
Neither he nor the administration, including the 
President and the Attorney-General, had been able 
to see that there was more than one side to the 
case. The committee presently asked Mr. Bat- 
LINGER to get a lawyer so that his side of the case 
could be presented in an orderly fashion. All 
hands seem to have agreed, as the testimony pro- 
ceeded, that that was desirable, and indeed the 
inference seems warrantable that the more that is 
seen. and heard of the case by the Secretary, the 
President, the Attorney-General, and the rest of 
the Cabinet and other interested in maintaining 
the status quo, the more urgent seems the expe- 
dieney of looking after things and seeing that 
everything is properly done. 

Mr. Branpets, counsel for the GuLaAvis end of the 
proceedings, is a clear-headed, able, experienced 
person, who has developed of late years a propen- 
sity to get on what appears to be the people’s side 
of important legal proceedings. After the insurance 
troubles he developed the plan for having savings- 
banks in Massachusetts issue life-insurance, and 
got the necessary laws passed and the scheme 
working. After that he was found heading the 
fight against the merger of the two great New 
England railroad systems. They passed a law in 
Illinois that employers should not work women em- 
ployees more than ten hours a day. An Illinois 
judge declared the law to be unconstitutional, 
though like laws are in operation in some other 
States. Mr. Branpets is to argue the appeal in 
that matter, using, we believe, the remarkable 
statistics gathered by his sister-in-law, Miss Go.p- 
MARK, about the effects of long hours of labor on 
women and their children. He seems to like cases 
of this sort, and is apparently enjoying the Bat- 
LINGER inquiry very much. His complaint last 
week that he could’ not get certain papers, which 
he had asked the Interior Department to produce, 
and many of which he had reason to believe were 
ready and “had not been submitted for reasons 
satisfactory to the Interior Department,” stirred 
up Senator NELson a good deal: 

It looks to an outsider as if the administration, 
including the Interior Department, had been too 
much inclined to underrate everybody guilty of 
dissatisfaction with the record and methods of 
Secretary Bauuincer. “The Judge” has passed 
on the matter, and that ought to have ended it. 
But it didn’t, and we hope Mr. Batuivacer’s 
lawyers are competent hands who will bring out 
everything on his side and make his position, ante- 
cedents, associations, and purposes entirely clear. 
He hasn’t been fortunate in his dealings. We 
would like, at least, to be convinced that his pur- 
poses were wise, lawful, and strictly virtuous. 


Where Character Counts 

A despatch in the Evening Post intimates that 
Mr. Pincnor supposed he had the consent of Sec- 
retary Wiuson in writing the letter to Senator 
Dotutver which led to his dismissal. Of that 
action the President said, in dismissing him: 
“You did this against the advice of the Secretary 
of Agriculture, without notifying him that you 
intended to do so, and without conferring with 
me at all.” But the Post correspondent says: 

Girrorp Pincnot, for reasons probably known only 
to himself, chose to accept dismissal from office and to 
give no answer to the scathing rebuke which President 
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Tart administered, and his silence has been maintained 
in face of the fact that he believed he had permission 
to send the letter which he had written, and that in 
sending it he was committing no act of disobedience 
to the order of the Executive. 

The suggestion follows that Pixcuort made no 
defence because of his regard for Secretary WIL- 
son. That is interesting if true. Maybe some- 
thing more about it will come out in the inquiry. 
It is a fact, however, that Pincuot has not suf- 
fered in popular esteem by his action and dis- 
missal. People who did not understand precisely 
on what grounds he justified his doings have ac- 
cepted the conclusion that he believed, at least, 
that he was doing right. Character counts in 
these matters. Credit has been given to Pincuor 
for rectitude of intention in getting dismissed, and 
has not been withheld from President Tarr for 
dismissing him. 


Uditor McClure’s Five Problems 

These are the five great problems which Editor 
Sam McCuursé considers to be the largest that this 
country will have to face in the future: 

The better enforcement of the law and better 
protection of life and property. 

The control of the great industrial corporations. 

Conservation of natural resources. 

The preservation of a pure breed of men. 

Internationa! peace. 

To these a New York correspondent of the 
Werekty would add “the need of checking the 
growing tendency to avoid actual productive work,” 
as to which he writes: 

In times past the problem which faced nations was 
the creation of sufficient wealth. Modern methods 
and machinery have to a large extent solved this 
problem and left in turn the more difficult problem of 
distributing the .wealth created. Important as this 
latter: question may be, I have a fear that we are 
paying too much attention to it, and may find in the 
end that when we have learned to distribute our 
wealth there will be little to distribute. 


That is more or less in line with Mr. Hiw’s 
exhortation to get back to the farm, though it ap- 
plies as much to manufactures as to farmiing. 

Brother McCuurr projected his five great needs 
in the course of a recent lecture. They are able- 
bodied needs, all of them. We read that in com- 
menting on need two he spoke with great respect 
of Germany and her proceedings, and declared: 
“ We will have to do as the Germans have done. The 
owners of the railroads will rule the nation, and 
we must own the railroads.” The paper says he 
was given tremendous applause for that declara- 
tion. It was at Springfield, Massachusetts; that 
he was speaking. No doubt the Springfield folks 
would like to own the railroads. We all would. 
Tf we had let the late Mr. Harriatan alone, and he 
had lived, he might have owned them all in time, 
and perhaps, when he had got them all working 
to suit him, he would have given them to us. For 
he was a liberal man and large in his ideas. But 
how we are to get them novv is not very clear. It 
will not be at once. Even if Mr. Bryan offered 
them to us again we should shrink back a little. 
This country is not Germany; no, quite otherwise. 
We can only hope that when we get the railroads 
we shall be competent to run them even as well 
as they are run now. 


A Problem in the Wall Street District 

But there are problems of distribution on which 
the correspondent above quoted thinks the minds 
of all of us are too prone to rest. Attention to 
those problems can be overdone. We hear, for 
example, that this town below Canal Street is full 
of perplexed men who want to know how on earth 
they can do business lawfully. They have it to do, 
and they want to know very much. And mean- 
while, and while they are waiting, we suppose some 
of them, merely to while away the time, go out 
and sell stocks. It looks that way. We very much 
hope that the methods of doing business lawfully 
will soon be clarified and made plain to the well- 
intentioned. A great deal of business has been 
done unlawfully in this country in the last fifteen 
years, and has had a very bad moral effect on the 
men who did it, both those at the top and all the 
way down through the grades of their employees. 
We see the consequences in the late conviction of 
Sugar Trust subordinates, and again, doubtless, in 
the case of the Ohio railroad man, whose shortage 
was so big, and who inherited a smaller shortage 
from his predecessor in office, and who declined 
to testify what he did about rebates. It is ex- 
ceedingly corrupting to the moral standards to 
be engaged, whether as principal or subordinate, 
in a business which involves the daily evasion or 
violation of statutes. Brother McCiure might 
well have made his first need read: “The better 















































enforcement of the law and the better protection 
of life, property, and moral standards.” 

s 
Paternalism Condoned 

The “ National Joint Committee” representing 
six associations having to do with printing, or with 
the manufacture or use of envelopes, has asked 
the WEEKLY’s help in support of a bill which has 
been introduced into both branches of Congress, 
“prohibiting the printing of certain matter on 
stamped envelopes and the sale thereof.” The bill 
reads: 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representa- 
lives of the United States of America in Congress 
assembled, That from and after the approval of this 
Act it shall be unlawful for the Post-Office Depart- 
ment, or any officer, head of bureau, or chief of 
division thereof, to print or have printed, or sell or 
offer to sell, any stamped envelope bearing upon it a 
printed direction giving the name of any individual, 
firm, or company, or any number of any post-office box 
or drawer, or any street number or the name of any 
building to which it shall be returned if uncalled for 
or undelivered: Provided, That this shall not apply 
to those envelopes printed with a return card left 
blank as to name, address, box, drawer, street number, 
or building, and which only give the name of the town 
or city, with the State, district, or Territory. 

We are urged to support this bill on the 
ground that continued free printing of govern- 
ment stamped envelopes by the Post-Office Depart- 
ment “is a wrong to every taxpayer, and, so far 
as it destroys, or even tends to destroy, the busi- 
ness of any private manufacturer or merchant, or 
the property of any citizen, it is confiscation.” 
Also because it is a monopoly and promotes 
monopoly, and “ encourages the socialistic tendency 
insidiously and menacingly.” Also because it 
benefits “the few favored users of the free-printed 
stamped envelope” to the notorious disadvantage 
of the many, and is a “ most glaring and dangerous 
example of paternalism.” 

These are tremendous reasons, but seem to us 
to apply more or less to everything the Post-Office 
does. It is monopolistic, paternalistic, socialistic, 
from top to bottom, but we have got used to it, 
and it is handy, and we confess we don’t want to 
shut it up yet, awful as its example is. 

Nor are we keen as yet to pass the above bill. 
For people who use only a few hundred, or even 
a few thousand, stamped envelopes a year it is 
a great convenience to have the Post-Office stamp 
the return address on. It saves them hunting up 
a printer and giving him a special order. It 
saves them a little money, too, which is not bad; 
but the chief saving is in time and bother. We 
understand the reason this printing is done free 
is that the government contractor who makes the 
stamped envelope prints the return card and em- 
hosses the stamp in one process, making no charge 
for the return card. That is shocking, and in- 
credibly unlike the usual practice of contractors, 
and hard on the other fellows who would like to 
do that printing at the usual rates; but we con- 
fess to a disposition to let the outrage continue. 
The consumer seems to be getting ahead a little 
cn it, and the consumer so seldom gets anything 
gratis that we confess that in the light of present 
knowledge we have not the heart to come between 
him and the contractor’s benevolence. 


A Calf for a Parcels Post 

As a natural consequence of the proposal to 
raise the rate of postage on newspapers and peri- 
odicals, and of the discussion and investigation 
of high prices of food, the suggestion is pressed 
more pointedly than usual that Post-Office pater- 
nalism ought. to be extended to the carriage of 
parcels. Editor McCriure (quoted above) cites 
Germany and her way of doing things. Ex- 
Editor Joun Brispen Waker, called by the chair- 
man of the postal committee of the American 
Newspaper Publishers’ Association to testify as an 
expert on postal matters, also cites Germany. The 
German postal service, he says, carries packages 
at a third of a cent a pound, while, according to 
cur Postmaster-General’s last report, our postal 
service is losing eight million dollars a year trans- 
porting periodicals at a cent a pound. Germany, 
to be sure, is a country of short distances com- 
pared with this country, but Mr. Wa.ker points 
to Canada transporting periodicals at quarter of 
a cent a pound, and having a postal surplus last 
year of $800,000. He does not mention whether 
the periodical business is large in Canada, nor to 
what extent the readers of that country subsist on 
periodicals which pay their postage bills on this 
side of the line. Mr. Wanker considers that our 
whole postal system as managed at present is 
“blundering or worse,” and that “the suffering 
caused by our failure to adopt the methods em- 
ployed by European countries” as to the parcels 
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post “is a governmental crime of monumental 
proportions.” He considers that the price of food 
would be immediately affected by a parcels post 
that would enable the producer of food to ship 
directly to the user as in Germany. He ridicules 
the present practice of our government in spend- 
ing $32,000,000 a year on a rural delivery that 
carries little but letters and papers and sends 
out its wagons with an average daily load of 
twenty-five pounds. Of this practice, which of 
course the department has no present power to 
change, Mr. WALKER says it is as though a depart- 
ment store in New York should operate a hundred 
wagons for the sole purpose of delivering kid 
gloves, whether there were sales of gloves or not, 
while deliveries of other merchandise was held 
back, to the public discomfort. Mr. Don Serrz, the 
president of the American Newspaper Publishers 
Association, and Mr. Waker agree that the 
rural-delivery wagons ought to carry five-hundred- 
pound loads or more, and they are scandalized that 
the machinery of the Post-Office is not used to 
far better purpose, giving immensely more service 
for what it costs, and doing it all at a profit in- 
stead of at a loss. “ Buy out the express com- 
panies at any price,” says Mr. Serrz. “ Their most 
extravagant capitalization in total would not equal 
the sum which the country loses in a single year 
by the present vicious system of distribution.” 


Improvement Bound to Come 

It is a comfort that Mr. Serrz would buy them 
out instead of running or legislating them out 
of business without compensation, as is the method 
preferred by our prohibitionist brethren in deal- 
ing with the distilleries -and breweries. Messrs. 
Waker and Serrz take a pretty rose-colored view 
of the parcels post. It will not absolutely bring 
in the millennium when we get it. The difference 
in cost between sending a twenty-five-pound load 
and a five-hundred-pound load over the rural- 
delivery route is very considerable. Moreover, the 
distribution of parcels over the country at such 
a rate as the Post-Office might profitably make 
would affect many details of the existing machin- 
ery of business hesides the express companies. 
And, of course, the multiplication of government 
officials and the imposition of more duties and 
responsibilities upon the Federal government are 
things to be avoided. But no intelligent observer 
ean doubt that there is an enormous possibility 
of improvement in the parcels-carrying business 
of the country, and that the improvement is bound 
to come, on a large scale, sooner or later. How it 
will come does not appear as yet. A very low flat 
rate on parcels to all parts of this big country 
has still its appalling aspects, after Mr. WALKER 
and Mr. Serrz have concluded their remarks about 
it, but just at this writing the Interstate Commerce 
Commission is hearing the complaint of State 
Senator Sunpserc of Minnesota, who feels ag- 
grieved because some of the express companies 
sent him a bill of thirty-six dollars for conveying 
to his farm near Minneapolis (from somewhere in 
the East, we suppose) a two-dollar casting for a 
farm implement. That seems appalling, too. 


Honest, Patient, Well-Disposed 

Mr. Tart is an honest, a patient, and a_ well-dis- 
posed man. He is not making war upon any legitimate 
business interest. His enforcement of the laws is 
neither sensational nor malicious. The people know 
it. Predatory ‘“ business interests” know it. Scares 
and threats should not and probably will not swerve 
him from the line of duty.—The World. 


That is all true. When it comes to enforcing 
laws the President will do his duty, but to the 
terrors of the law he will add no unnecessary or 
minacious preliminary terrors. 





Statuary Hall 

A good many of the neighbors are for abolish- 
ing “Statuary Hall.” Idaho has contributed a 
statue of Grorce L. SuHour, who, though an ex- 
cellent man, and a big man in Idaho, does not seem 
to have attained to Statuary Hall size. The dis- 
cussion of General Lee has seemed mischievous 
and unprofitable. The collection of effigies in the 
hall already tends to be more curious than edify- 
ing, and promises to increase in incongruities and 
appalling contrasts as the years accrue. The 
hall seems to need a despot, who shall admit or 
reject applicants according as seems good to him. 
We should be glad to nominate the Hon. Josep 
Cannon for the place as soon as relief from his 
present duties gives him leisure to attend to it. 
But perhaps the better way would be to abolish 
the collection. No one is responsible for it. Any 
one can make trouble about it. As a centre of 
bickerings and disputes it may easily become a 
public nuisance. 
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Washington Grown Judicial 

“TI saw a Washington man the day before yesterday 
who knows Washington very well. IL said, ‘How is 
Washington this year, for 1 am going down in a few 
days?’ ‘Why,’ he said, ‘the tingle has all gone out.’ 
I said, ‘Is that because a Yale man is in the White 
House?’ ‘ Not a bit of it,’ he said, ‘ but really it is a 
fact; the tingle is gone. You go through the depart- 
ments, you go through the streets, and there is a lack 
of snap in the atmosphere, it is the old malarial 
Washington that we have come back to.’ ”—Bishop 
LAWRENCE of Massachusetts in a Harvard dinner 
speech. 

Of course it is a change, but Washington must 
not lose hope. We learn by despatch, dated Feb- 
ruary 5th, from Nimule, Uganda Protectorate, 
that a complete family of white rhinoceroses is 
on the way to the Smithsonian Institution. That 
ought to liven things up some. 


Meat-eaters 

Dr. Fietcner, whose well-known specialty is 
living on the minimum of food, is quoted as feel- 
ing that things hereabouts are coming fast his 
way, and as having a “firm belief” that within 
ten years meat will cease to be eaten in the United 
States. It is a mean man that will discredit the 
firm beliefs of a specialist, but, in spite of food 
boyeotts, it does not leok that way to us. We 
think that from a quarter to a third of the 
present population of this country will probably 
cease to eat meat in the course of the next decade, 
but there will be a lot of neweomers, and they 
will eat it. It is hard to teach an old dog new 
tricks, and the contemporary American human 
has habits of nourishment that will not readily 
yield to an advertised change of fashion. 


Our New Type of Jew 

A rich and respected Jewish financier of New 
York is quoted as having said not long ago: 
“When I came to New York from Europe, years 
ago, I came for purposes of business, and I have 
pursued them, not without results. But these 
Jews that have been coming in in such numbers 
lately are of another type, more concerned with 
the things of the mind, and less with profit. Many 
of them are thinkers and idealists. They are not 
the sort of Jews the Americans are used to and 
will not develop on the same lines.” 

The sense of these remarks is worth pondering. 
Of course there are Jews and Jews; the usual 
variety of individuals which all races show. But 
we have been used to associate certain character- 
istics and capacities with Jews as we have known 
them. Will the new Jews, from Russia and south- 
eastern Europe, bring it to pass in the course of 
a generation that “ Jew” will suggest ideas to our 
minds that are different from those now suggested 
by that word? The Jews we have known were 
zealous for material things, eminently practical, 
getters-ahead. The new Jews are extremely eager 
for education, take kindly to socialism and _ the 
kindred persuasions; are altruists—some of them; 
seem more concerned with abstract ideas than their 
predecessors of their own race. Are they going to 
continue to be like that, and will they be thrifty, 
too? They are intelligent, active, and thoughtful, 
and their development is going to be worth watch- 


ing. 


Marse Henry Cites History 

Marse Henry Watterson has been searching 
the archives of history which he carries under his 
hat, and thinks he has found an incident which 
has a contemporaneous application. He deposes: 

In 1885, when Mr. CLEVELAND came into the Presi- 
dency, the Kentucky delegation in Congress, along 
with many other influential persons, recommended the 
Hon. Putt B. Tuompson for Commissioner of Internal 
Revenue. He was a most popular and highly quali- 
fied man. His friends grew more urgent in the face 
of delay. Finally they went in a body to the White 
House and made a rather peremptory demand. Mr. 
CLEVELAND, more considerate to insistence then than 
later on, parried and parleyed for a while, and then he 
said: 

“Gentlemen, has not Mr. THompson a brother en- 
gaged in the business of distilling?” 

The answer was that he had. 

“ Now, gentlemen,” said Mr. CLEVELAND, “ that set- 
tles it. I will not appoint him. Find some other 
place in the public service and I will gladly give it to 
Mr. Tuompson. I want to be nice to Kentucky and I 
want to be nice to you and him. But I will not make 
him, or any Kentuckian presumably in sympathy with 
the production of whiskey, Commissioner of Internal 
Revenue.” 

Mr. Tarr would have shown wisdom and forecast 
had he applied such a test to Mr. BALiincer. Mr. 
BALLINGER had been Commissioner of the General 
Land Office. Having drawn a line upon the good things 
in the land-law business out West, he had resigned his 
post at Washington and gone to Seattle and put out 
a shingle. Prosperity followed, of course. He became 
at once a great land lawyer. That sufficiently dis- 
qualified Mr. BAtLINGER for Secretary of the Interior. 
All the rest was inevitable. 








The Vagrant Strain 

Tur Anglo-Saxons have assimilated all kinds of 
Norman and Celtic elements, not to speak of Roman 
elements and elements of those men buried in long 
barrows out on the moors. There are, too, those of the 
men who set up on Salisbury Plain the great mono- 
liths of Stonehenge, never so typical as when dark and 
dripping with November fog or half-veiled by February 
snow-squalls. Still they are Anglo-Saxons, and all the 
French marriages of the Scottish nobility, all the Ger- 
man marriages of the English gentry, all the foreign 
wife-stealing of a soldiering, seafaring folk, have left 
no marks to speak of. 

What is most strange about them as a people is the 
persistence of the original strain, the temperamental 
identity of the race for more than a thousand years. 
What their poet had to say before the islands were 
Christianized, he still sings now that the Empire 
knows no sunsetting. It is those poets, for instance, 
who are most typically Englishmen—WILLIAM Morris 
and RupyArp KipLiinc-——uttering most authoritatively 
the voice of the English people, who still sustain the 
note of the ancient alliterative poetry. It is the note 
of a searching energy—the joy of strife, the love of 
wandering, and underneath these the lower strain of 
melancholy and homesickness, as of one who, yearning 
for repose and shelter, love and peace, is yet eternally 
doomed to push on and fight and vanquish, faring 
ever, there as here. 

The body of very old Anglo-Saxon poetry that re- 
mains is small, put it would serve for proof. It be- 
gins with the song of one Wipsiru, the far-traveller 
(as who should say nowadays the globe-trotter), re- 
counting his. journeys and giving the names of the 
places he has seen and heard tell of; it is for all the 
world in the tone and manner of “ The Seven Seas.” 
it is the same love of the globe upon which we find 
ourselves, the same desire to see it all, to know, and 
to experience: 

“For to admire, and for to see, 
For to be’old this world so wide, 
It never done no good to me, 
But I can’t drop it if I tried.” 

The old poem continues with battle-pieces, the un- 
conquerable energy sporting with death, by tone and 
temper in no wise unlike “The Drums of the Fore 
and Aft” and “ With the Main Guard.” On Maldron 
shore the great Earl BryruNotH, wounded and dis- 
armed, thanks God for the joy of the fight before he is 
beaten down. Then “they hewed him as he lay, the 
heathen. dogs!” breaks out the poet, irrepressibly. 
That is a great fight: the forces camped on either side 
the tidal stream, awaiting the ebb and meanwhile 
grappling in single combat on the bridge above the 
ford. As the noise and the steam of the fight go 
up, and the ravens and eagles hang low overhead, 
screaming for their share, the reader’s blood runs hot 
and quick for a moment, and he forgets how the gay 
adventuring life of the world is stagnating in city 
slums, corrupted in crowded streets, made thick and 
sickly in factories and shops. For the joy of wide 
spaces and the fierce energy of strife purge the spirit 
and make it strong and clean and active; and this is 
the heritage transmitted pure in the Anglo-Saxon 
type for a thousand years. 

Nor is this ancient strain less to be recognized when 
in early February thaw the buds swell and the 
streams grow loud, the red gods call and the old spring 
fret awakes and torments us. Ten centuries ago men 
like us felt the call of the sea and knew at such times 
that they must be up and away. For the wanderer’s 
desire stirs, and a man knows himself a part, not of 
a house or a community or a state, but a part of the 
whole great, spinning globe, and he must go forth to 
see and to feel, to love and to behold, to stretch his 
soul out of the limits of his furnished nook and _ his 
safe shelter, over the waves of the huddled sea, up 
the heights where mountain peaks pierce the clouds, 
where the eye can rest on the far horizon dawn and 
at night-rise; away from the dull routine of the 
known into unknown lands where he shall see but the 
suspicious gleam of questioning, strange faces, and 
where the native energy awakes with the sense, “ here, 
too, [T can conquer, or ean bravely die.” Yes; when 
the woods are a-blossom and the villages are greening, 
when the cuckoo calls aloud with troubled reiteration, 
“all stir the heart of the wanderer, eager to journey.” 
The way of the tide is his way, winter and summer 
alike: 

“Te sees the yellow waves, 
And the sea-birds dip to the sea and broaden their 
wings to the gale, 
And he sees the dreary rime and the snow commingled 
with hail.” 


Hie names all the seabirds that fly before him— 
the flocks of the stormy ocean-gannet, the kittiwake, 
tern, sea-eagle, swan, sandpiper and gull and buzzard, 
and comes back ever to the wailing sea-mew: 
“ Eager and greedy 
The lone wanderer screams, and resistlessly drives 
my soul onward, 
Over the whale-path, over the tracts of the sea.” 


’ 


The “ longing. the seafaring passion,” is a conscious 
pain, a destiny as hard as any restless, modern figure 
in the British civil service, or the Anglo-Indian army. 
But to such as see all life charged with pain, no 
one kind of pain is to be shunned. They are of a 
race who can bear whatever is laid upon them—the 
race of the unconquerable soul. “It’s helped and we 
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must eat” is the grim and dogged sentiment of Tommy 
Atkins, that captain of his soul and own grandson of 
Kentish warriors and East Anglian seafarers. 

The finest of all the elder figures of this race inde- 
scribably fortifying to contemplate is the old harper, 
Deor, unbroken though supplanted by a younger, 
cleverer man. Outcast from his lands and his lord’s 
favor, he sings the tale of the great griefs of the elder 
days, the tragical histories of his race, and, seeing 
how each heroic heart strove on and endured and 
overcame, he knows that he, too, can endure and not 
complain, and not fail, but wait with level eye till 
death, the ultimate victor, sends him forth on a fresh 
adventure. This is even a finer tone than SHAKE- 
SPEARE’S in the sonnets that deplore and bewail. loss 
and humiliation. SHAKESPEARE is the completest 
genius the race has borne, but no more moral and no 
less than the complete pageant of life, the complete 
spectacle of things. For moral passion, edification, 
admonition, we turn to MILToN’s austere sonnets or 
HENLEY’s immortal declaration of savage courage. 

Morris’s poetry, too, is full of the same spirit. Yet 
it is on the other side that the great craftsman, 
artisan, lover of his felloy man, most strangely re- 
vives an ancient day and cails back the glamour of a 
sun long set. His loveliest songs, his fairest tales, 
must rise upon the recollection of such an ancient 
piece as the old poem of “ The Phenix,” interminable, 
symbolical, touched with the lost grace of the earthly 
-aradise, fragrant with the haunting promise of the 
beauty ultimately attainable. Here is the orchard 
landscape with wide, low boughs flushed with blossoms 
or brilliant with heavy fruits, flower-faces peeping 
through tall grasses, and long, level lights and springs 
that burst “sea-cold” from the greensward. Yes; 
the race of men that went sea-roving and mountain- 
climbing is the race that loves and makes the home; 
ever it carries alongside the melancholy driving im- 
pulse that sends it out a-roving and a-searching, the 
gentler melancholy strain of homesickness, and it 
turns back, at last, to the softly spread, fruitful, 
habitable country, where the birds call at dawn and 
at dusk across the orchards, and garden and pasture 
alternate, and blessings lie heaped and ready for man 
and the creature kind. It is the fighter and the 
wanderer who feel the true grip on the heart of the 
home-spot. 





Correspondence 


THE HAZARDS OF WATER-POWER 
PHILADELPHIA, Pa., January 19, 1910. 
Yo the Editor of Harper's Weekly: 

Sir,—I have been astonished, in reading over the 
newspaper accounts of Mr. Gifford Pinchot’s remark- 
able campaign on the conservation of natural re- 
sources, to note that they accepted without question 
all he had to say with reference to the value of the 
undeveloped water-powers of this country, and of the 
Alaska coal-fields. 

I have always understood Mr. Pinchot to be a man 
of personal integrity, great ability, and high aims, 
and cannot reconcile these with his statements in this 
instance. The slightest inquiry among bond-houses and 
brokers would elicit the unanimous response that it is 
next to an impossibility to sell the securities of any 
water-power project, for the reason that there is a list 
ef failures of such enterprises, either in whole or in 
part, almost as long as the list of all the water-power 
properties in the United States. The primary ‘cause 
for such failures is not far to seek. The paramount 
consideration with the public to which the power must 
be sold is that the service must be continuous and 
reliable. No manufacturer can afford to risk a shut- 
down of his plant for lack of power. In fact, the cost 
of power is frequently to him the least of the large 
items of expenses, and if it could be wiped out entirely 
the saving could not compensate him for frequent or 
long-continued shut-downs. Neither can any lighting 
customer, particularly a storekeeper, tolerate a light- 
ing service on whick he cannot rely. The loss from 
theft alone due to even a fifteen minutes’ shut-down of 
the lighting plant on a busy day would doubtless 
amount to far more than the total lighting bill for a 
month, Add to this the loss of custom from people 
who would leave the store and buy what they intended 
elsewhere, and the liability to injury of customers by 
panie under such circumstances, and it is plain that 
the merchant must be able to depend absolutely on 
his lighting service. 

This is just what few water-power plants have ever 
been able to guarantee. They are at the mercy of 
the elements so far as their service is concerned. One 
of the greatest water-powers in the world, ideally pro- 
vided by nature, was out of service, either partially or 
wholly, for over two weeks continuously during last 
winter, owing to an ice gorge. With many of them 
too much water is almost. if not quite, as bad as too 
little, since the effect in either case is to diminish 
the capacity of the plant. Of course this point might 
be covered by restricting the contracts taken to the 
minimum capacity of the plant, but the trouble is that 
there is no: way of knowing just what that minimum 
is. For example, the unprecedented drought of last 
summer established a new minimum for nearly every 
water-power plant in this country. Moreover, not one 
water-power plant out of a thousand could pay the 
interest on its investment and its operating expenses 
if it limited its maximum load to its minimum 
sapacity. Its investment must be based on prepara- 
tion for the most extreme conditions that can ever be 
met with, and is usually anywhere from two to four 
times the cost of a steam plant of equal capacity. Tf, 
in order to insure reliability of service, it has to in- 
stall an auxiliary steam plant, the total investment 
would of course be correspondingly greater. The in- 
terest and depreciation on the excess cost above that 
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of a steam plant of the same size is frequently enough 
to pay for the entire coal bill of the latter. 

Where a water-power company is obliged to operate 
an auxiliary steam plant to maintain its service, or 
where the customer must do so, there is usually very 
little saving, and more frequently none at all, over 
the corresponding cost of steam-power, since men must 
be continuously employed to care for and operate the 
steam plant when the emergency arises, and the cost 
of fuel for operating a steam plant, at no load, or 
simply to maintain it ready for service, is out of all 
proportion to the amount of useful power received 
from it. 

I recommend to any person who is really interested 
in ascertaining the facts to look over the list of water- 
power properties in the United States and to examine 
into their financial reports and history. He will be 
surprised to find that with the exception of those 
where the cost of fuel is relatively very high, few of 
them are earning more than the bare interest on the 
investment. Where a water-power is located at any 
considerable distance from its market the first cost 
is vastly increased by pole lines and transformers, and 
the risk of the entire or partial shut-down also in- 
creases, almost in a geometrical ratio. 

The fact is, that instead of throwing any obstacles 
in the way of developing water-power, the United States 
should do everything it possibly can to facilitate their 
progress, for whatever gain there is usually goes to 
the public and not to the capitalist who has risked his 
money in such enterprises. 

With regard to Mr. Pinchot’s mournful plaint that 
the government proposes to “ sacrifice ” its coal-lands 
in Alaska for the petty sum of $10 per acre, I would 
say that plenty of coal-land in Kentucky and Tennessee 
may be had at that price simply because the nearest 
railway is fifty or one hundred miles distant. If this 
is a fair commercial value for such lands, and it must 
be, or such opportunities would have been long since 
snapped up by the designing capitalists chat Mr. 
Pinchot fears, what would be the relative value of 
coal-lands in Alaska, thousands of miles from the 
nearest market, in a climate where it is impossible to 
either work the mines or transport the product for 
more than a very few months out of a year? 

I am, sir, ANTI-HUMBUG. 

If water-powers are so nearly worthless as our 
correspondent believes, no great damage will be done 
by delaying their development by too adventurous 
capitalists. As to the value of the Alaska coal-lands, 
his information does not coincide with what has come 
to our attention from other, and seemingly reliable, 
sources. Nevertheless, what he says merits attention. 
—Ep1ToR, 


JAPAN AND THE PHILIPPINES 
Decatur, Itt 
To the Editor of Harper’s Weekly: 

Srtr,—I have seen and read the articles in your paper 
touching on the possibility of a war with Japan, and 
the results of one if one should occur. I entirely, or 
nearly so, disagree with the sentiment expressed in all 
of them. It may be true that the United States has 
not as large an army at hand to rush out at the spur 
of the moment, but do you not think, or rather do you 
not know in your heart, that if there was any danger 
of America coming out at the bottom of the pile, 
there would be very few men who had the right to call 
themselves good Americans who would not go out and 
fight? I feel sure that American men would not give 
up until they were utterly unable to fight any longer. 

Besides, taking up the financial end of the war with 
Japan, you Know yourself that Japan has not, nor 
could she get, the financial backing that we have. 

In your last issue there is an article which says 
that it would be a mere pleasure trip to go down to 
the Philippines and take them. That may be true, but 
I am not so sure that it would be such a pienie to keep 
them after they had them. I was talking with a 
friend the other day about one of these articles, and 
he expressed what JI thought to be the sentiment of 
pretty near all of this country. It was the grim joke 
that it might take a Jong time to conquer the Japs, 
they being so careless of life, but when we did, there 
would be nothing left but a grease-spot. 

My opinion may not be worth much, but such as it 
is I have given it to you, so T an, sir, 

Haroip B, SMTi. 





CALAMITY PREFERRED TO INCONVENLENCE 
Worcester, Mass., December 30, 1909. 
Yo the Rditor of Harper’s Weekly: 

Str,—I notice your editorial comment of December 
25th, ‘ Worcester votes license.” 

You jump at the same conclusion that, I notice, 
many other editors draw from Worcester’s change from 
‘**No license” to “ License” in her recent vote. Why 
conclude that “No license” is impracticable for a 
large city because Worcester drops back to ‘ License ” 
after two years of “ No license”? 

Might does not make right, nor do the majority of 
voters always vote for the best. Both sides in 
Worcester admit that all statistics prove that Worces- 
ter is a cleaner, better city with closed saloons 
than with open saloons. The question of prohibition 
or total abstinence did not enter. But Worcester 
merchants, manufacturers, charitable organizations, 
ete., with one voice, proclaimed that the business and 
welfare of Worcester were far better with closed 
saloons than with open saloons. 

The license laws are broken in, Worcester under 
“ License” as generally as they are broken under “ No 
license.” 

Selfish voters of Worcester voted for saloons be- 
cause they wanted to get liquor conveniently from 
saloons and clubs, not because they concluded that-“ No 
license ” was a failure for Worcester. 

Woreester’s mayor said, “If Worcester votes ‘ Li- 
cense ’ it will be a public calamity.” The calamity has 
come, but the voters preferred the calamity to the in- 
convenience of getting their liquor out of town. 

I an, sir, 
Joun W. Hiaains. 
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Making speed under difficulties The scene in the Rue Theophile Gautier at Auteuil 


PARIS AND ITS SUBURBS UNDER WATER 


THE FIRST PHOTOGRAPIIS SHOWING THE INUNDATION OF THE FRENCH CAPITAL AND ITS ENVIRONS, WHICH WROUGHT DAMAGE AMOUNTING TO HUNDREDS OF 
MILLIONS OF DOLLARS, AND SET THOUSANDS OF FAMILIES HOMELESSLY ADRIFT 














FORT SAM HOUSTON, AT WHICH AMERICA’S LARGEST ARMY POST IS BEING ESTABLISHED 


By Louise E. Dew 

















President Taft accepting, on behalf of the army, the new chapel and library, the gift of the people of San Antonio 
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atl RESIDENT TAFT’S recent visit to 
ZUG San Antonio, Texas, was perhaps of 
aS }) more significance than any other 
stop-over on his tour, with the pos- 
Y2 sible exception of his meeting with 
Ms President Diaz, at Juarez, Mexico, 
5 3) just across the Texas border. To 
aR the masses it simply meant a 
SUES friendly visit from the Chief Execu- 
tive of the nation, and an opportunity to extend hospi- 
tality to him as such, while he in turn, on behalf of 
the Army, accepted a splendid new gift chapel and 
library, donated by the people of San Antonio to Fort 
Sam Houston. 

The President did not forget, in the midst of all his 
féting, that it was a famous Texas goat to whom he 
was indebted for a twelvemonth’s growth of fleece, 
presented for the manufacture of his inaugural trou- 
sers. With good-natured raillery, Admiral Togo was 

















Officers’ quarters at the upper post, San Antonio 


summoned from his distant ranch home in Uvalde 
to pay his respects to the President whom he had 
helped to clothe, and share in the honors of the 
occasion. 

The humorous newspaper exploitations of the meet- 
ing of the President and Admiral Togo and the much- 
talked-of gift-chapel acceptance were pleasant  inci- 
dents of an important event. To the far-seeing, how- 
ever, the President’s visit to San Antonio at this par- 
ticular time was of far deeper import than such trifles. 
With Fort Sam Houston already in Uncle Sam’s lime- 
light, and destined by him to be the largest army 
post in the United States, the recent inspection and 
review of his troops by the Commander-in-chief of the 
Army and Navy are bound to aid the War Department 
greatly in its present purpose and policy to make of 
Fort Sam Houston a veritable Gibraltar of the great 
Southwestern country. 

Ever since 1906, on the occasion of the President’s 
last visit to Fort Sam Houston, as Secretary of War, 
when there was a grand review with all “the pomp 
and circumstance of war,” the Construction Depart- 
ment has been planning and working to enlarge the 
post from a regimental to a brigade post. In 1908 
alone $560,000 was spent for this purpose, and when 
the establishment of the brigade headquarters is finally 
made the garrison will consist of one regiment of 
infantry, one of cavalry, and three batteries of artil- 
lery, comprising in all from 3,000 to 4,000 men with 
a monthly pay-roll of $225,000. 

All arms of the service are-now represented—infan- 
try, cavalry, and artillery, and two companies of signal 
corps have been recently stationed at the fort. The 
latter fact is an important one, as it is stated that ex- 
periments in aerial navigation will be pursued at the 
post, because of its equable climate and lack of high 
winds. 

At the present time there’ are 2,500 soldiers in the 
garrison, including officers and men, with a monthly 
pay-roll of $75,000, but the day of the brigade post is 
not far distant, which means that the pay-rol} will be 





over a quarter of a million dollars monthly, and that 
no one will then be able to dispute Fort Sam Houston’s 
right to rank first—as the largest army post in the 
United States. More than ever then will the bugle’s 
shrill clarion, the roll of drums, the tramp of armed 
men, reproduce the picturesque pageantry of war, with- 
out any of its attendant disagreeable features. 

Fort Sam Houston’s location is an ideal one 
strategically and climatically. Situated on Govern- 
ment Hill, a high plateau 762 feet above the Gulf of 
Mexico, it is eonsidered one of the most healthful 
stations in the army, and soldiers coming home from 
arduous campaigns in tropical countries are generally 
ordered by the War Department to this post to re- 
cuperate. It was established in 1877, and its im- 
portance as a military post is augmented by the fact 
that it is also the headquarters of the Department of 
Texas, one of the grand divisions of the United States 
Army, embracing the States of Texas, Louisiana, Ar- 
kansas, and Oklahoma, and comprising in all eleven 
garrison posts, under the command of Brigadier-Gen- 
eral Albert L. Myer. 

The site originally embraced one hundred and sixty- 
two acres, but Uncle Sam has gradually increased his 
domains until there are now nearly one thousand 
acres, including the target range, which, with the 
many additions that have been constantly made toward 
the establishment of the brigade post, represents a 
Federal outlay of two and one-half million dollars. 

In fact, Fort Sam Houston’s magnitude is such that 
it is really a small world of its own. It is built 
around a quadrangle 624 feet square. The main facade 
fronting south is 499 feet by 33 feet, and two stories 
high; the north facade is 624 feet by 33 feet, and is one 
story high, the whole comprising thirty-six  store- 
rooms, twenty offices. and extensive workshops, 
splendidly equipped soldiers’ barracks, and roomy, com- 
fortable houses, of gray stone, usually, and containing 
every convenience for the officers and their families. 
In the centre of the quadrangle is a tower 88 feet 
high, from the summit of which a fine view of the 
city and surrounding country may be obtained. 

The grounds ure beautifully laid out with stone 
walks, well-sodded parade-grounds, grass-plots, and 
macadamized driveways. The last are always crowded 
with fashionable equipages on drill days when 
the artillery, cavalry. and infantry parade. Not only 
visiting tourists, but San Antonians are always to be 
seen at the post, for they never tire of the life there. 
And no wonder, for the social life is exceptional, com- 
prised as it is of men who have seen service in all 
parts of the world. 

The spacious parade-grounds of Fort Sam Houston 
have been the scenes of many drills of all arms of the 
service—sham  hattles, night attacks, signal-corps 


maneuvres, and other equally realistic war practices 
which have been witnessed by many of our Presidents 
and other distinguished men. 

One of the most spectacular drills is the storming of 
an imaginary fortress, where apparently impregnable 
walls must be sealed without artificial aid. A ram- 
part of smooth boards, nearly three times as high 
as the average soldier, is surmounted by a squad of 
men in less than half a minute, who make the attack 
in column, four abreast, frequently performing the 




















The Alamo to-day 


remarkable feat of carrying a supposedly maimed or 
dead comrade over the wall. For Fort Sam Houston 
quarters the famous Ninth United States Infantry that 
sealed the walls of Peking, and also a portion of the 
Third United States Cavalry which saw arduous serv- 
ice in the Garza campaign along the borders of the 
Rio Grande a few years ago, 

The same famous Ninth Infantry is made up of 
soldiers who are fighting-men to the core. Upon their 
arrival at Fort Sam Houston, a few years ago, they 
found the post hedged around with a cordon of saloons 
as a result of the abolition of the army canteen. The 
most self-respecting men of their number rebelled, and 
held a council of war among themselves, with the 
result that the “ Enlisted Men’s Club of the Ninth 
United States Infantry” was organized and a club- 
house erected on property outside the reservation. 
Here they comply with all the requirements of the 
United States, Texas, and County Municipal laws, con- 
ducting their club in an 
orderly manner, and tak- 
ing great pride in its per- 











petuation. Beer, soda, 
and cigars are dispensed, 
and social intercourse 
enjoyed without resort- 
ing to any of the neigh- 
borhood saloons. 

Army athletics are 
thoroughly believed in at 
Fort Sam Houston, and 
no place could be better 
situated for field sports. 
It is conceded by officers 
in charge that __ball- 
matches and _field-days 
give the soldier some- 
thing to think and talk 
about, as well as_ to 
work for, thus relieving 
the monotony of garrison 
life and incidentally up- 
lifting their morale. It 
is also affirmed that 
since sporting life has 
been encouraged there 
have been fewer petty 
offences among the sol- 
diers, and that it has 
been the means of bring- 
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ing officers and men 
more closely together, 
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Since army polo has been recognized as of immense 
value to mounted branches, Fort Sam Houston has been 
a willing convert. On special days the driveways are 
crowded with carriages and all the post turns out to 
watch the game. There is a world-famed polo ranch 
near San Antonio where horses are trained for this 
sport and shipped to all parts of the country as well 
as abroad. Sometimes the soldiers invite the “ cow- 
boys” from this ranch to participate in a polo game, 
and they appear resplendent in khakis, chaps, and 
gorgeous kerchiefs. Such games are sure to stimulate 
the soldier with a poor and uncertain seat, for he 
cannot long remain ignorant of equitation and ride a 
polo pony. 

It was at Fort Sam Houston, too, that Theodore 
Roosevelt trained his famous “ Rough-Riders ”—a 
troop without a parallel in our military history. The 
manner in which Roosevelt recruited his regiment 
reads like a tale from the Arabian Nights. Every one 
knows how the telegrams poured in by the thousands, 
not only from the wild West, as had been anticipated, 
but from the East and South as well, from graduates 
of famous colleges and universities, members of fash- 
ionable New York, Boston, Washington, and Philadel- 
phia clubs, troopers from crack militia of leading 
cities, athletes from Yale, Harvard, Princeton, Colum- 
bia. 

San Antonians never tire telling stories of the 
* Rough-Riders,”’—the little band of cultured Eastern 
men, and the motley Western crowd of Texas rangers, 
cowboys, and bronco-busters with picturesque names; 
of how one of these bronco-busters annoyed Roosevelt 
because he could not keep step on parade, until he ex- 
plained that it was because he had “ never done much 
walkin’ to speak of.” These were the men who were 
trained as Rough-Riders at Fort Sam Houston and 
who followed their leader in the speetacular charge up 
San Juan Hill. 

A day at Fort Sam Houston between “ Reveillé” and 
“Taps ” is brimful of interest. From sun-up, when the 
morning gun wakens the garrison to a new day of 
military problems, until the evening gun at sundown, 
officers and men are preparing in time of peace for war. 
And this a soldier is never permitted to forget for an 
instant. He takes his profession seriously every mo- 
ment of the time, even in his athletic sports. 

From the instant that the flag is hoisted aloft at the 
first clear bugle note of “ Reveillé” the day’s routine 
commences. Whether the soldier is an orderly, sentry, 
or in the ranks, there is plenty of physical exercise to 
build muscles as tough and hard as hickory, to give 
him a keen appetite for three substantial meals 
especially selected by experts to make bone and brawn, 
and also to induce refreshing sleep when the bugle 
sounds “ Taps.” 

The visitor to the post on parade day is sure to enjoy 
an interesting hour before sunset. The band is in 
place and ready, while out on the parade-ground the 
troops are assembling to the rhythm of many march- 
ing feet and the music of clanking swords. Up and 
down the sidewalks women are promenading, and 
children, clad in white, race to and fro, pictures of 
health and contentment, playing with their Teddy- 
bears and lions the same as civilian little folk. Sud- 
denly the band strikes up a lively marching air, and 
all the companies swing into line over the. greensward 
of the drill-grounds. It is an inspiring sight to watch 
the regiment now brought to attention, every man 
standing like a khaki-clad statue. 
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stationed to receive it. The parade now continues to 
the time of lively music, the troops moving past in 
review, after which the companies return to their 
barracks and all the post goes home to dine. 

Then there are evening rides around the artillery, 
cavalry, and infantry posts which lead past the quar- 
ters or the substantial homes of officers, the inviting 
galleries of which are always crowded with army folk 
and their friends, usually listening to a concert by 
one of the post bands. One is sure to meet khaki-clad 
officers and post ladies riding in the cool of the eve- 
ning, the latter astride also, as is the custom of the 
country, and sitting their spirited hunters as only 
army folk ean. 

A few minutes before nine o’clock the band is sure to 
strike up “The Star-Spangled Banner,” whereupon 
every one instantly arises—the gay crowds seated on 
the lawns, the officers and visitors on the galleries, the 
soldiers scattered about the curbstones and _ parade- 
grounds. Then with the 
last note of the music 
comes the bugle call 





now used as a loan office, which is a remnant of the 
palace of Governor Cordero. Over the main entrance 
is a keystone on which is carved the Austrian coat 
of arms, dated 1749, for the town was then called 
San Fernando in honor of the union of the royal 
families of Austria and Spain. Near by, fastened in the 
wall, is a stout iron ring to which the spurred 
and belted knight of Spain tethered his steed 
while he looked over the affairs of his military estab- 
lishment. 
Around the Spanish fort the village sprang up. Later 
Spanish soldiers were quartered in the Alamo, followed 
by United States troops. When Texas was admitted 
to the Union the old army was represented by a 
garrison quartered on Houston Street where the new 
million-dollar hotel now .stands—the original site of 
Fort Sam Houston. Until recently the old barrack 
walls were still standing. Previously to the Civil War 
Generals Albert Sidney Johnston and Robert E. Lee 





through a megaphone for 
“Taps,” and in_ short 
order darkness falls over 
the quarters as one by 
one the lights flicker out 
like fireflies vanishing 
into the nether world. 
The day’s' work is 
done. Aside from the 
footsteps of the sentinel 
on his beat there is no 
sound; but since the day 
the angel first stood 
with the flaming sword 
guarding the entrance of 
Kden we have had 
guards of one sort or 
another. And thus far 
back can the sentinel 














trace his “ genealogy.” 

Although from Fort 
Sam Houston all military 
life in Texas now radi- 
ates, the recent purchase 
of the military reserva- 
tion at Leon Springs will mean much to the military 
interests of the Texas of the future; in fact, it is des- 
tined to be a huge boulder in the Gibraltar of the 
Southwest. The military reservation at Leon Springs 
comprises two large ranches containing about 18,000 
acres of land admirably suited for camps, manceuvres, 
and target practice. 

The average frontier reservation is usually a waste 
of chaparral and cacti, but not so Leon Springs, the 
natural beauty of whose rockbound hills, covered with 
live-oak and cedar, makes it an ideal spot. Under 
General Myer’s command Leon Springs has proven a 
great success, as the general is seeking to eliminate 
all that may be misleading or of little practical value. 
Yorty-three years of strenuous service enables him to 
know the Army’s needs. 

Thanks to the co-operation of the regulars the day 
of the old militia camp has passed. The new National 
Guard under Federal legislation has developed into an 
efficient fighting organization, a far different machine 
than that formerly known as the militia. Since the 
purchase of Leon Springs one of the most interesting 

encampments was that 
held in 1908, when all 
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the regular troops of the 
department, except the 
batteries of the Third 
Field Artillery and the 
battalion of the Six- 
teenth Infantry from 
Fort Logan H. Roots, 
Arkansas, together with 
the National Guards of 
Texas, Arkansas, Louisi- 
ana, and New Mexico, 
were concentrated for 
mancuyres 

From earliest times 
Texas has been promihent 
in the military history of 
the country. In and 
around San Antonio par- 
ticularly some of the 
most thrilling events 
chronicled in history oc- 
eurred. Here Anglo- 
Saxon met Spaniard and 
contested with him for 
the supremacy of the 








Fort Sam Houston Park at San Antonio 


Not only the visitors, but the wives and sweethearts 
of officers watch the formations and formalities with 
as much interest as if they had never seen dress- 
parade before, for the women, too, love the army in 
spite of its changes and uncertainty. Finally “ Re- 
treat” is sounded by the bugles, and with its last 
note comes the dull boom of the cannon. The regiment 
stands at “attention.” All conversation ceases, for 
it is the “ Angelus” hour of soldier-folk who face 
their beloved flag. Even the servants, peering from 
the corners of back galleries, the Mexican nursemaids, 
and the loungers on the driveway, catch the spirit of 
the occasion, for patriotism is as contagious as mumps 
or measles to those within the borders of an army post. 
Small lads drop their bats and balls, and place their 
caps over their hearts, standing quietly, soldiers every 
inch of them and loyal subjects of Uncle Sam. 

From the top of the flag-staff in the centre of the 
parade-ground slowly and rhythmically descends Old 
Glory to the strains of “The Star-Spangled Banner,” 
until at last it floats into the grasp of the soldiers 


New World, and many 
dearly won battles were 
fought among savages, 
French, Spaniards, Mexi- 
eans, Texans, Federals, 
Confederates, Freebooters, Royalists, and  adven- 
turous Americans, armies of which have marched 
and countermarched across the valley of the San 
Antonio until nearly every foot of soil has at some 
time or other been bathed in the blood of heroes. 
During almost two centuries of bloodshed and strife 
seven flags in turn have claimed the allegiance of 
San Antonio, and thirteen times has the city been 
captured and recaptured. 

San Antonio is one of a trio of cities that are rival 
claimants to being the oldest settlement in the United 
States. However this may be. we know that it has a 
history dating back to a period over two’ centuries 
ago, when the Franciscan Fathers built the first 
missions of the remarkable chain along the Rio 
yrande. 

From earliest times San Antonio has always proved 
a natural strategic point. The first permanent. bar- 
racks were built in 1773 on Military Plaza—* Plaza 
de los Armes,” as it was called in those days. Here on 
the west side of the square is an old adobe building 





the city from the lower part of the fort 


were in command of these barracks. Among other 
distinguished officers who have done duty here are 
Generals Zachary Taylor, U. S. Grant, W. R. Shafter 
Phil Sheridan, Harney, Worth, EK. O. C. Ord, Lawton, 
Stanley, Luther Hare, MeKibbin, Graham, Fred 
Grant, Jesse M. Lee, William S. MeCaskey, and General 
Myer, the present commander. General MeCaskey, 
by the way, was the last commissioned officer on the 
active list who answered Lincoln’s first call for volun 
teers in April, 1861. 

The houses occupied by General Johnston on St. 
Mary Street, and the one occupied by General Lee on 
South Alamo Street, where the latter wrote the 
resignation of his commission in the United States 
Army, assuming the leadership of the Confederate 
forees, are still standing. At that time Houston 
Street, on which the garrison faced, was but a strag 
gling cattle trail, where rancheros in picturesque 
splendor curvetted on their horses, where Comanche 
and Apache braves in gay blankets were to be seen, 
where Mexican peons in ancient sandals, a remnant 
of the old days, peddled their chili and tortillas to 
travellers on the main roads, 

In fact, ail through those days of heroie conflict of 
the Alamo, Goliad, and San Jacinto, Houston Street 
remained a cattle trail, even though the barracks, the 
nucleus of the present Fort Sam Houston, stood in its 
centre. Small as the original garrison was, there 
American liberty planted its standard, holding the 
fort and making it possible for the American 
cagle to spread his far-reaching wings from coast 
to coast. 

It hardly seems possible that even in 1850 San An 
torio was nothing more than a Mexican village like 
Juarez across the border, with flat-roofed adobes, 
jacales, and many acequias seattered through the vil 
lage, while the howl of the coyote and the whoop of the 
Comanche were frequently heard 

During the Civil War San Antonio was the military 
headquarters of the Confederate Army for this dis 
trict, and the Alamo was used for storage. Not far 
away was a large government corral where numerous 
camels were kept as thev were considered the best 
means of transportation in those days through sandy 
sections. In fact, as early as 1856 the government 
established a camel-ranch at Camp Verdi, intending 
to use these animals for crossing what was then known 
as the Great American Desert. As the forts were aban- 
doned the camels were turned loose, some hundred or 
so, and soon became extinct. 

On South Flores Street stands the old arsenal on a 
government reservation of twenty acres, which has 
been used as an ordnance department and arsenal for 
many years, all minor repairs, and even some extensive 
ones in equipment and accoutrements for the Depart- 
ment of Texas being made here. The arsenal was occu- 
pied as a fort during the Mexican War. 

All the old missions—Concepeion, San Jos¢, San 
Juan, Espada, and The Alamo—have quartered troops, 
and in the remnant of the Veramendi Palace. still 
standing one can gaze into the entrance of an under- 
ground tunnel some fifteen miles of which connected 
all the missions and was used in times of siege. Of 
all these missioris the Alamo, the cradle of Texas 
liberty, tells the bloodiest tale of its fall, when the 
black flag of Santa Anna hoisted on San Fernando’s 
tower proclaimed its doom. 

But had it not been for that battle—-the bloody 
walls of the Alamo, the funeral pyre on Alamo Plaza 
—Sam Houston would never have become elected presi- 
dent of the Republic of Texas, nor would his memory 
have been perpetuated in the name of the largest army 
post in the United States—Fort Sam Houston, the 
pride of Uncle Sam and all his enlisted men within 
its gates. 
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SOME OF THE PERSONAGES AT THE PERIODICAL 
PUBLISHERS’ ANNUAL DINNER AT WASHINGTON 
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SOME CAUSES OF INCREASING PRICES AND THE REMEDY OF CHEAPER CUTS 





WAU PRATUOPYJ HE food bill of the average Amer- 
yas ican family in good circumstances 
NY) Xi for many years has been a subject 
Vanes of amazement to the more economical 
nations of the world. Food of all 
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country, especially meats, that from 
the earliest settlement Americans 
have wasted enough to support a 
corresponding number of frugal, thrifty Europeans. 
Every one remembers the story of Pat, newly arrived 
here, who asked his employer to write home for him. 


By JacKson Smith 


duced in vastly greater quantities than they ever have 
been produced up to the present time. Enormous 
stretches of territory are now growing grain which a 
few years ago were considered practically barren 
lands. American farmers are rapidly learning the 
value of intensive cultivation, of conserving and en- 
riching the soil instead of exhausting it; and new 
methods of dry-farming as well as of liberal irriga- 
tion are being widely introduced. Colorado and Oregon 
and Washington are supplying apples to little towns in 
New York and New England which a few years ago 
sent apples out across the Rockies at great expense. 

















A general view of a round-up of cattle upon a range in Wyoming 
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“Tell thim I am well and har-rty,” said Pat, “and 
that I have meat to ate three times a week.” 

“Why, what do you mean!” the employer exclaimed. 
* You have meat three times a day!” 

“T know that,’ Pat calmly replied, “but they’ll 
think I am lying when I say I have it three times a 
week . . . at home they’re lucky if they get meat to 
ate wanst th’ month.” 

It is an old saying that “an army travels on its 
belly.” And the same words might be applied to a 
nation. 

Not long ago a young medical man was holding 
forth on the subject of diet, and emphatically indicted 
a majority of the American people because they con- 
sumed vastly more animal food than was good for 
them, in his opinion. After talking some time con- 
cerning what he deemed the food extravagance of 
Americans, the young doctor turned to an elderly man 
near by, who forty vears previous had been a cavalry- 
man in the Union Army, who had practised law for 
two decades following the War of Secession, and who 
had retired from an honored and honorable career on 
the bench. 

“Don’t you agree with me, Judge?” the physician 
said. 

“No, sir!” was the emphatic reply. he American 
people have conquered a continent, have reached an 
industrial development, a political equality, a plane 
of general, widespread civilization superior to anything 
the world has ever seen in such a short space of time. 
And in my opinion the very foundation of our un- 
paralleled achievement is in our abundant food supply. 
Without that supply, without that unlimited amount 
of fuel for the human engine, we never could have done 
what we have done.” 

There is room for thought in those few remarks 
made by the gray-haired Judge, and back of the re- 
marks themselves a natural query as to what will be 
the future food supply of the country, for upon that 
at bottom will rest the future history of the country. 
lt is evident that grains, fruits, vegetables, can be pro- 
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“Dropping” hides and “splitting” chucks 





The far Western associations of fruit-growers pack 
their pears, peaches, apples, and other small fruits 
so carefully that they are in better condition when 
sold in stores of Concerd, Hartford, Springfield, 
Rochester, than fruits of the same kind produced in 
orchards ten miles distant from the stores. And in 


the question of prices paid for the finished cattle by the 
packers. Heavy contracts placed by several foreign 
governments at about the same time may lessen the 
supply. Wide-spread drought, resulting in poor pastur 
age, or a failure of the corn crop might have the effect 
of raising prices. in which event the butcher would 
have to pay higher prices for his sides of beef and 
charge the housekeeper more for her reasts and steaks. 
Strange as it may seem at first thought, the same re- 
sult of high prices is possible even in a year of enor 
mous corn crops. For example, during the autumn 
of 1908 green or half-finished cattle arrived at the 
Union Stock Yards, Chicago, by scores of thousands. 
During a single day almost 50,000 were received 
there, and the farmers, who ordinarily would have 
purchased them and taken them home to be fattened, 
failed to appear or make purchases. In consequence 
these lean cattle had to be slaughtered and dressed 
and shipped to market. What this means will appear 
when one reflects that if those cattle had been fattened 
and thereby had put on only one hundred pounds 
extra weight each, the American people would have 
had millions of pounds of roasts and steaks this 
spring which they will not have, because the cattle 
were killed before they put on the extra weight. 

As may be readily understood, a few days of such 
extraordinary shipments of half-finished stock, with 
few if any farmers buying for fattening purposes, 
was a pretty serious matter. The great packing com 
panies rushed inquiries to all sections of the corn 
growing States to ascertain why farmers were not 
buying range cattle, and the answer was _ practically 
universal. Notwithstanding the size of the corn crop, 
the price of corn was so high that farmers preferred 
to sell it at the elevators direct instead of holding it, 
feeding it to cattle all winter, and thus manufacturing 
beef with it. In vain it was pointed out that the 
farmer would make more profit by feeding his corn to 
cattle. He declined to see the point. He could sell 
the corn outright, at once, tor high figures, and would 
avoid the risk of carrying a bunch of cattle over the 

















Feed lots in Nebraska where cattle are fattened for market after their arrival from the range 


large measure the same thing is correspondingly true 
of vegetables. Therefore, the one thing that seems to 
need special attention, in regard to our future food- 
supply is that of meat products, particularly the 
supply of beef, for mutton and pork can be produced 
where beef cannot be successfully grown and fattened. 


There are so many phases of this beef question, and ~ 


the complications thereof are so varied, that a life- 
time of study would be needed to master its details. 
Nevertheless, there are certain large phases which may 
be grasped by any one, and which may indicate some 
of the reasons for the present cost of fresh beef, mean- 
ing thereby roasts and steaks. Much has been said of 
recent years concerning the beef supply of this country. 
Books have been written on the subject, tens of 
thousands of newspaper and magazine articles have 
been printed about it, and the Federal government 
itself has taken a firm, relentless grasp. 

According to the latest figures at hand about 7,000,- 
000 beef cattle are slaughtered each year by the six 
cr eight’ leading packers of this country; and it is 
said that perhaps 3,000,000 more are killed and 
dressed by smaller concerns and by individual butchers 
scattered throughout the towns, cities, villages, of the 
United States. This is one of the reasons why prices 
of beef vary so much in different localities. During the 
spring and summer an enormous number of cattle graze 
on Western ranges and ranches. In the early autumn 
these grass-fed animals are started toward the stock- 
yards of Kansas City, Chicago, and one or two other 
places. Day after day, week after week, for several 
months they arrive by thousands and tens of thousands. 
Farmers from Pennsylvania, Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, 
lowa, Kansas, and other States visit the stock-yards 
and buy in the best of these “ green ” or “ unfinished ” 
lean cattle, and ship them from the yards to their 
farms, where they are heavily fed on corn and _ fat- 
tened for the market. When this fattening process is 
completed the individual bullock is so much heavier 
than before—he has put on so much more beef, in other 
words—that his money value as food is largely in- 
creased. Then the fattened or “ finished” cattle are 
shipped from the farms back to the stock-yards, where 
professional buyers of the packing companies buy 
them in from the farmers. Many things enter into 
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winter. Things looked pretty gloomy for an adequate 
beef supply during the late winter and early spring, 
when suddenly farmers commenced to buy cattle and 
take them home. What caused the sudden change is 
not definitely stated—there may have been a dozen 
reasons in a dozen different sections of the country. 
At any rate the situation was relieved. 

Unless somebody can invent a plan for outwitting 
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Washing sides of beef with boiling water 








the forces of Nature it is not reasonable to expect that 
present prices of beef will be materially reduced in 
future for any appreciable period of time. Here and 
there, in one section or another, local conditions may 
be such, now and then, as to increase the supply and 
decrease the demand for fresh beef. But taking 
the country as a whole, from ocean to ocean, from the 
Lakes to the Gulf of Mexico, Americans may count 
themselves fortunate if in coming years they do not 
have to pay any more than they now pay for beef— 
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Coming up a runway to the slaughtering-pen 


that is, for the best cuts of beef—sirloin, porterhouse, 
and rib roast. As grazing-lands are reduced year by 
year, as wages, transportation, materials of all kinds, 
and general upkeep go higher and higher, an increase 
in beef prices is to be expected; but this, the packers 
declare, can be postponed for a long time if the Amer- 
ican people will only learn to appreciate the value of 
the cheaper cuts of meat, and buy them, cook them 
properly, and eat them freely. In that, say the 
packers. lies the solution of this whole vexing ques- 
tion of the supply, demand, and cost of beef. 

Now the great packing companies do not plan to 
make a certain amount of profit out of each part of 
a beef careass in detail—so much from the loins, so 
much from rib, so much from flanks, briskets, shanks, 
chucks, and rounds. What the packers figure on, ac- 
cording to their own statement, is on making so much 
profit on each carcass taken as a whole. The hide, 
horns, hoofs, entrails, are worth so many dollars; the 
beef carcass itself, the two sides of fresh beef, are 
worth so many dollars additional. For example, on 
November 18, 1908, one-half of the carcass of a fairly 
average steer was selected in a Chicago establishment 
and was carefully cut up, the various parts being 
weighed separately, and priced according to the pre- 
vailing wholesale quotations. The half of this aver- 
age steer figured out as follows: 


No Articles Weight in Pricein Total 


Pounds Cents Cost 

LIL cis onus ones ees +h 83 7% $6.22 
[EN sG6S5 56 Sasa base ae 15 5.40 
SRE Ss oh kk Sea euweo nee ; 28 lt 3.64 
1 Chuck, Square Cut....... 85 7% 6.37 
ED SEOUL: 6550s caepenioeeua® 15 5 75 
MG tS wha sneencee ee 10 9 90 
RO cc ee cae 1 5 05 

A.) PRUNE OSL acs eeaaeekes 27 5 1.35 
Ge ee ar hae 18 71%, 1.30 
ey 2 aera sees 17 4 68 
MN cries te Ab ous aon 320 $26.66 


The careful observer will notice, first of all, per- 
haps, that whereas this side of beef weighed three 
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hundred and twenty pounds, yet the best cuts, the 
loin and rib, together . weighed only sixty-four 
pounds, or one-fifth of the total, whereas they brought 
$9 out of the $26.66 for which the entire side was 
sold. 

“ Now,” says the packing company, “if the American 
people will accustom themselves to eat the cheaper cuts, 
so that we can be reasonably sure of selling such cuts 
as fresh beef, and avoiding the extra manufacturing 
expense of putting them up in all sorts of canned 
goods to be largely sold in foreign markets, not only 
will the average American family effect a great saving 
in its meat bill, but we will be able to reduce the 
price of the best cuts—loins and ribs—and make a 
reasonable profit on our capital invested.” 

With this end in view some of the more enterprising 
and far-seeing packers are trying to spread the idea 
of using cheaper cuts in every possible way. But the 
main difficulty confronting them is the fact that the 
American wants the best of everything to eat, and 
insists on having it. One of the large retail butchers in 
Chicago was speaking about this. 

“JT have been in this business for a good many 
years,” he said, “ but I never get over wondering over 
the fact that the average clerk and mechanic, who 
tries to economize in other ways, insists on buying the 
most expensive cuts of meat. As a rule, the man in 
moderate circumstances does not spend a quarter 
apiece for his cigars, he doesn’t think of paying four, 
five, six thousand dollars in rental of a luxurious 
apartment, and it never occurs to him that his wife 
and children should expend a small fortune each year 
for clothing. Yet that same man will purchase cuts 
of beef that are as expensive as those purchased by 
the president of the corporation he works for, and 
think nothing of it. 

“T am speaking now not of farmers and others who 
are popularly supposed to live largely on the pork 
that they raise, but of the enormous armies of men 
who work hard for a living, and have all they can do 
to make both ends balance. These men have to buy 
their meat foods of all kinds, and if any of us butchers 
suggest cheaper cuts to them they go up in the air, as 
the saying is. They don’t want them; they won’t 
have any but the expensive cuts, and it seems im- 
possible to convince them that cheaper cuts from a 
prime steer, well fattened, carefully ‘ finished,’ is far 
better than expensive cuts from an animal in less 
choice condition. 

“In one way their ambition is highly commendable, 
for at bottom they want to get for their families what 
they think is the most palatable, most highly nutritious 
food within reach of any one. On the other hand, how- 
ever, what may be termed the excess money spent for 
expensive cuts could easily be saved and applied to 
clothing, books, amusements, or other comforts and 
Juxuries. 

“It seems to me that the difficulty is twofold. The 
husband does not understand the nutritive qualities 
of cheaper cuts, and very, very few housekeepers know 
how to select those cuts at the butcher shop. Then 
when she gets excellent specimens of the cheaper cuts 
she doesn’t know how to cook them, to prepare them 
so they will be juicy, tender, appetizing dishes when 
placed on the table. 

“ The situation is far different in European countries, 
especially in France. Over there, where people as a 
rule are so eareful of needless expenditure that they 
would seem stingy, niggardly, to thoughtless Ameri- 
sans, the cheaper cuts are so selected, treated, cooked, 
garnished, and served that they are simply delicious. 
Let me give you an instance in point. Not long ago, 
to satisfy an acquaintance who doubted the saving that 
could be effected, I selected a fore quarter of lamb at 
that time retailing for about one dollar. I had the 
butcher cut it up so that I got from it a roast, a 
soup, half a dozen chops, and a stew sufficient for six 
people. In other words, the meat for three substantial 
meals for a family of six, at an average price per 
person of less than six cents per meal, and in addition 
the stock for soup. If that economy can be practised 
in one case it can be duplicated in a thousand cases, 
or in a million, and the same with such beef cuts as 
rounds, chucks, pot roasts, and so on. 

“Of course the housekeeper will have to do her part 
intelligently. Instead of ordering beef by telephone, 


er giving her order to the butcher’s boy when he calls 
at the door, she wi!! have to know first of all what 
good meat is, and what poor meat is; she will have to 
know from what different parts of the steer the dif- 
ferent cheaper cuts are made; then she will have to 
take the trouble to go to the butcher shop herself, and 
personally see that she gets the particular cuts she 
orders. If she follows out this programme day atter 
day for a few weeks, and calmly insists on having 
what she wants, her butcher will learn that she will 
put up with nothing else, and in future will send it 
to her whether ordered by telephone or in person. 

“ But after the meat is delivered at her house comes 
one of the most difficult, most important steps. The 
housekeeper must see to it that the cheaper meat is 
properly cooked—and the cooking of cheaper cuts re- 
quires different treatment from the cooking of the ex- 
pensive cuts. Barring exceptional cases, it will not do 
to leave the whole thing to the average cook, such as 
is employed in American families, for these cooks have 
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learned in other households how to prepare rib roasts, 
to broil porterhouse and sirloin steaks, and frenched 
chops—sometimes even frying steaks and chops, which 
should be regarded as little short of crime! The 
truth of the matter is that not one paid cook in 
twenty American kitchens is a trained cook. The 
general run of so-called cooks receive wages which 
would make them rich in Ireland, Germany, Denmark, 
Sweden, Austria-Hungary, or Poland. And yet, be- 
cause they are not properly trained, they cannot render 
in return service as cooks which is equal in value to 
ithe money they receive every month. Few of them, 
moreover, are willing to learn. They don’t want the 
mistress of the house to ‘come bothering about the 
kitchen’; and I have heard of cooks who regarded the 
appearance of her alleged mistress in such sacred 
precincts as little short of an intrusion. The reason 
for this attitude, of course, lies in the scarcity of 
domestic servants. They do not have to stay in a 
household where conditions are not to their liking. A 
fairly good cook or general housekeeper can leave 
after breakfast in almost any good-sized town, and 
have another excellent situation by noon—and_ they 
know it. For these reasons the housekeeper who has 
to do her own cooking, or who prefers to do it, is much 
more likely to sueceed with the cheaper cuts of meat; 
because if she tries the plan with a definite idea of 
cutting down expenses she will be glad to take the 
extra trouble connected with buying, preparing, and 
cooking.” 



































An automobile truck equipped as a snow-plough 


A motor-sleigh which is driven by a propeller 


ADAPTING THE AUTOMOBILE TO WINTER USE 


IN BERLIN, A TRIANGULAR WOODEN PLOUGH ATTACHED TO THE FRONT OF A HEAVY AUTO-TRUCK HAS PROVEN A VALUABLE MEANS OF CLEARING THE STREETS OF 


SNOW. 
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THE MOTOR-SLEIGH HAS BEEN TESTED IN VIENNA AND THE VICINITY AND CAN ATTAIN A SPEED OF FORTY MILES AN HOUR ON HARD SNOW 
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LONDON CORRESPONDENT FOR 


so are a disorderly, a rebellious, a 
$35 fractious people—we English. It is 
only our national — doggedness, an 
Englishman would naturally write, 
> though others might find a differ- 


ourselves a quiet and law-abiding 
community. Every election sees a 
goodly percentage of heads broken, 
platforms. stormed, speakers howled down, and meet- 
ings turned into riots. The present campaign has been 
no exception. The spirit that was behind the cabbages 
and rotten eggs and dead cats that used to ‘come 
flying like bewildering meteors round the candidates’ 
heads in the good old hustling days is still alive and 
operative. It has changed its form of expression some- 
what, but its essence is still the same. Ever since 
the Lords threw out the Budget there has been evi- 
dence in plenty that we are not such a tranquil people 
as we like to pretend. There are moments, it is but 
too clear to anybody who reads the paper, when the 
most persuasive chairman appeals in vain to the 
* British love.of fair play” and when political argu- 
ment becomes an affair of lungs, larynx, and fisticuffs. 

It has always been so with us. An English crowd 
is a dogmatic and self-assertive crowd, infinitely given 
to expressing its own views and having its own way, 
prone to disputation, and apt at any moment to pass 
the line that separates excitement from open dis- 
order. We put up with rudeness and even with vio- 
lence at election-time as a matter of course. They 
are a tradition of our politics. They are the recog- 
nized standard by which we measure the degree of 
popular interest in the issues of the day. When you 
find in ‘England a respectable crop of election casualties 
and audiences bellowing at the speaker, instead of 
listening to him, it is a proof that politics is healthy, 
stirring, and active. An orderly election would argue 
an incredible insipidity either in the people or in the 
questions presented to them. And yet we still calmiy 
maintain that our crowds are the best-humored and 
most chivalrous crowds in Europe, the least con- 
tentious, and the most amenable to an appeal tor 
“fair play.” It may be so, of course. The election 
of an English Parliament may be more dignified and 
impressive than the election of the French or Italian 
Chambers or the Reichstag or the Austrian Reichsrath. 
But there is one country where the riotousness which 
we put up with as a normal feature of electioneering 
would not, I am sure, be tolerated for a moment, and 
where, indeed, our whole claim to restrained and 
orderly conduct in the management of our political 
ampaigns is absolutely disputed. That country is 
America. 

Among the incidents of my life there is none I am 
more grateful for than the good fortune which carried 
me to the United States just in time for the Presi- 
dential election of 1896. That experience taught me 
many things, and this in particular: that it really is 
possible, even when party feelings are violently ex- 
cited, to run a campaign with decorum, restraint, and 
outward good temper. It seems to me that Americans 
prove the innate moderation of action and tempera- 
ment that underlies their often vehement speech no- 
where so conclusively as in a political campaign; 
and as campaigns are conducted in the United States, 
they could not well have a broader field for the dis- 
play of their real qualities. The area of a Presidential 
contest is a continent; the voters are numbered in 
millions; the issues to be decided, if not always in- 
trinsically great, are great by the volume of human 
feeling they arouse; the campaign is waged for four 
solid months from press and platform, in gigantic 
mass-meetings, in parades, processions, and “ campaign 
literature” with every stimulus to excitement and 
even passion. Moreover, Americans take naturally 
to this sort of thing. Their emotions are quickly 
and strongly stirred. They revel in a Presidential 
election as an Englishman revels in the finish of a 
finely contested boat-race. It is their one really na- 
tional sport, and the enthusiasm with which they fol- 
low it is more than proportionate to the great prize 
to be won or the competitors who are striving to 
win it or even the immense area over which the game 
is played. Here, if anywhere, disorder were excusable; 
yet while, of course, there are some individual in- 
stances of violence, the habitual self-restraint, good- 
humor, and fairness of the ordinary citizen make of 
the election of the Chief Magistrate a most decent 
and impressive proceeding—far more decent and im- 
pressive, to my mind, than the election of an English 
Parliament. 

The Presidential campaign of 1896 may be taken 
us a fair specimen. The excitement of it was greater 
than at the bitterest moments of the Home-Rule fight, 
and the most ingenious campaign managers in the 
world used every conceivable artifice to keep it up to 
boiling-point. In point of invective the country was a 
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By Sydney Brooks 


magnified Ulster; the smallest village had its Bryan 
and McKinley clubs, its parades and torchlight pro- 
cessions, its mass-meetings, and its rival wire-pullers 
to “ boom things right along.” Yet wherever | trav- 
elled, along the Atlantic coast or two thousand miles 
inland, I found that speakers were listened to as 
courteously and meetings conducted as free from in- 
terruption as though nothing of greater moment were 
in hand than a gathering in aid of some local charity. 
The West believed Mr. Bryan to be a second Messiah; 
the East emphatically did not. Yet Mr. Bryan’s re- 
ception in New York—the heart of what he called 
“the enemy’s country ”—was as pleasant as any, he 
chad met with in Denver or Kansas City. And Mr. 
Bryan, it is worth remembering, was then a young 
and untried man; there had been nothing in his career 
to ‘win, the gratitude of the country or establish a 
claim’ on the forbearance of his opponents. As [| 
watched him addressing some twenty-five thousand 
people”in Madison Square Garden, and afterward an 
overflow meeting of several thousands from the bal- 
cony of his hotel, I could not help contrasting the 
generous welcome he received with the sort of treat- 
ment Mr. Gladstone would have met with, in spite 
of his age and indisputable services to his country, 
had he ventured to set foot in Belfast during the 
campaign of 1886. So far as I can remember, Mr. 
Bryan was only once interfered with on his Eastern 
trip. Some Yale boys foregathered at a meeting in 
New Haven and successfully competed even with his 
resonant voice. Nothing was more remarkable to an 
Englishman, even in that remarkable campaign, than 
the instant condemnation of these frolicsome under- 


“graduates by public opinion everywhere and by news- 


papers of every class and of every shade of political 
thought. The ringleaders were sent down, and the 
president of the university publicly apologized to Mr. 
Bryan for the discourtesy shown him. In Kngland— 
But the contrast hardly needs elaborating. 

L recall a yet more striking instance in that cam- 
paign of American orderliness. A day or two before 
election New York closed up its offices, stores, and 
workshops and, threw its whole strength into a tri- 
umphant demonstration of faith. One hundred and 
twenty thousand men tramped along Broadway for five 
miles to testify their belief in “ honest money ”’—not 
merely the ordinary undistinguished crowds that make 
up an English parade, but the heads of every trade 
and every profession, railroad magnates, big financial 
men from Wall Street, the “aristocrats” of Fifth 
Avenue, lawyers, publishers, authors; in short, the 
acknowledged representatives of the commerce, wealth, 
society, and intellect of the American metropolis. In 
the line I was permitted to join were the heads of the 
largest and most famous publishing-house in the coun- 
try, an ex-member of President Lincoln’s Cabinet, the 
editors of a powerful magazine and of a still more 
powerful weekly, an artist not less known than du 
Maurier, an author and war correspondent of inter- 
national fame, and a renowned big-game hunter and 
sportsman. All carried the Stars and Stripes and 
were decorated as to hat, buttonhole, and coat with 
fantastic ‘gold bugs” and yellow ribbons and badges 
and portrait buttons of Mr. McKinley. Not an inch 
of their persons but spoke of antagonism to Mr. 
Bryan and all his works. The numbers, quality, the 
masterly arrangement, and barbaric ingenuousness of 
the whole thing were remarkable enough. But what 
most impressed me was that, though we marched _ be- 
tween not less than a million spectators, many thou- 
sands of whom must have had not the slightest sym- 
pathy with the objects of the demonstration, not a 
single one ventured by so much as a jeer to inter- 
rupt our progress. Now in England—but here again 
let memories of Trafalgar Square and Hyde Park 
suffice. 

The fact is Americans make a point of allowing 
each side to have its inning in turn and without 
opposition from its opponents. The habit holds es- 
pecially good at political meetings. It is the first 
of all rules at such gatherings in America that the 
speaker should be listened to simply because he is 
the speaker and without reference to the quality of 
his speech. The man on the platform may be an 
orator or he may be, though few Americans are, un- 
able to string two sentences together—it does not 
matter. No distinction is made. What Mr. Howells 
in a deathless adjective described as the * inexorable 
hospitality of Americans” embraces equally a_ bore 
and a Gladstone. Each is followed with undiscrimi- 
nating courtesy. The heckler is shown no mercy. 
The man who dares to dispute or argue with the 
speaker of the occasion is descended upon by police- 


men the moment he opens his mouth, and bundled 


out of the hall as an offence to public order and good 
manners. The speaker is the despot of the meeting. 
Whatever he says 
There 


He has everything his own way. 
goes 


“ ”? 


and however he says it is tolerated. 
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are times when one regrets the deference paid to these 
oratorical autocrats. 

It is this sort of thing that makes America the 
paradise of the political speaker. He is as safe on 
the platform as a parson in the pulpit or an actor on 
the stage. The audience regards him from the purely 
spectatorial standpoint. He is part of a show arranged 
for their delyctation in which it is his to speak and 
theirs to listen. If he proves incompetent, judgment 
is passed upon him, not by cat-calls, interruptions, 
heckling, and the shuffling of feet and sticks, but 
simply by leaving the hall. When Americans find a 
play at the theatre not to their liking they do not 
“boo” it; they get up and go. They fold their tents 
like the Arabs and as silently steal away. So, too, 
when the orator of the evening fails to please, he is 
not informed of the fact with our brutal British direct- 
ness; he is left to infer it from the rapidly emptying 
seats. Such is the custom of the country, and 1ts 
effect on the conduct of political meetings is every- 
thing that is orderly, respectable—and dull. With 
us in England things are far otherwise. If an English 
audience does not care for a speaker or his speech, 
it tells him so at once. That saves a lot of time and 
teaches a public man to respect his listeners. The 
curse of political meetings in England, and not in 
England only, is the chairman, usually 
magnate, who will try and stand for half an hour 
between the audience and the speaker of the evening. 
The audience tolerates it tor ten minutes and then 
tells him to “shut up”! If he declines to, the audience 
grows humorously critical and the speech proceeds 
under a running fire of chaff and commentary. In 
eases of peculiar obstinacy the audience rises en mass 
and yells the speaker down. The chairman may feel 
a trifle indignant, but he has learned a useful lesson 
and next time he will do better. 

It would be interesting to trace to its sources this 
difference in the conduct and point of view of English 
and American audiences. In trying to analyze the 
matter, and to find out what it is that accounts tor 
the comparative tranquillity of political meetings in 
the United States, 1 have worked round to the follow 
ing conclusions: (1) Americans have a far greater 
passion than Englishmen for doing things according 
to rule and regulation. (2) Americans, though in 
many ways an unreverential people, dearly worship a 
majority. In a company of six you have only to show 
an American that five are against him to convince 
him he is wrong. That, of course, is just when an 
Englishman becomes finally certain that he is the 
only sane person in the room. In America the ma 
jority is everything, and a minority that knows itselt 
outnumbered straightway and instinctively holds it» 
peace, realizing that freedom of speech is only per- 
mitted when the thing spoken does not run counter 
to the opinions of the majority. Two or three Demo 
crats at a Republican meeting, therefore, never feel 
called upon to make their presence felt. Personal 
individuality is not so common as it is in England, 
and very few Americans care to make themselves con 
spicuous by taking the unpopular side. (3) As a 
matter of fact, in America the rule is for a Democrat 
to attend only Democratic meetings and for a Re 
publican to go only where he may be sure of hearing 
his opponents soundly trounced. A meeting in the 
United States is promoted not with a view to winning 
over waverers, but to stimulate the faithful—instead 
of to serve both objects as in England. ‘The American 
publie speaker can vsually feel pretty certain that the 
men in front of him are all of his way of thinking. 
(4) The American electorate rarely troubles to find 
out a candidate’s views on particular measures. All 
such things are included im the platform adopted by 
the party, and a candidate satisfies inquirers, if there 
are any, by simply referring them to the various 
planks of that platform. Hence heckling lacks the 
rational basis it England, where there 
is nothing to correspond to the party platform, and 
where each candidate draws up his own programme 
and runs on it to suit himself. In England there 1s 
never a meeting at which the opposite party is not 
well represented, and those who represent it feei it 
incumbent upon them to state their views coram 
populo. They interrupt the speaker and contradict 
him and pelt him with questions and argue out high 
matters of state policy with him, and the speaker, if 
he is wise, will always pay attention to what they 
have to say. Nothing more redounds to the effective- 
ness and popularity of a Parliamentary candidate than 
his good-humor and quick-wittedness in dealing with 
hecklers. Their position and their privileges are as 
fully recognized and established as his own, and they 
often serve a useful purpose in extracting the candi- 
date’s views on questions he would otherwise leave 
unnoticed. The heckler is the salt of an English 
political meeting, and I really do not know how we 
should get on without him. 
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A STAR FROM ARCADY 


Miss Julia Sanderson, who is playing a leading role in ‘The Arcadians,” a musical comedy now at the Liberty Theatre, New York. 
Although the play is being given for the first time in this country, “The Arcadians” has enjoyed a most successful season in London 
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The following true story was told by the author at 
a dinner of the Indiana Society of Chicago, given in 
that city on December 11, 1909. It is worthy a wider 
audience and so is published for the first time. 


NE day soon after the Cuban War 
had begun to gladden the hearts of 
belligerent Americans, I was sitting 
in my law-office in Shelbyville, 

which city, as you may know, is 
y almost the exact centre of Indiana 
ge) and of the United States, and, for 
aught I know, of the universe at 
ib ‘ large, wondering where my next 
victim would come from, when the door opened and, as 
if in response to my unspoken prayer, in walked three 
victims. 

Perhaps I should say one, for the victim was that 
joyous trinity, a man, a woman, and a baby. After 
I had enjoyed gazing at the baby for a moment, I 
turned my attention to the man and found him to 
be a huge, long-legged, rustic Apollo, very young, and 
evidently so green that he would have sprouted 
standing in the mud. With the true spirit of chivalry, 
he carried the baby, and I must confess looked very 
handsome, notwithstanding his rough clothes and more 
or less unkempt general condition. 

However, masculine beauty never did drive me wild 
with delight, so with small delay I turned to the 
woman, or I should say the girl victim, for she was 
a girl of perhaps eighteen, and found her beauty very 
satisfying. She was small—she looked very small 
beside the gigantic man victim—-and was built on the 
dumpling plan; a style of human architecture pleas- 
ing to most men and distracting to many. I'll not 
describe her. She was a typical Hoosier girl and could 
have won all Hebe’s money in the game of health and 
youth without buying a second stack. Green? Of 
course she was. There was no need for her to stand 
in the mud to sprout. She could have sprouted as 
she ran. 

“Come in,” said 1, with true lawyer unction, “ and 
take chairs.” 

The girl victim sat down near me and took the baby 
from the man. Then he found a chair, and after many 
elephantine evolutions sat down with all the ease and 
grace of an overgrown young kangaroo. 

When all was quiet, the baby turned toward me, 
smiled and cooed, Immediately the victim business 
was forgotten and I was floating fathoms high in the 
sweet azure sea of babyland, for in all the siren réper- 
toire there 1s no musie so enticing as a baby’s coo. 

But | was called to earth again by the voice of the 
girl victim, asking, 

* Be you a lawyer?” : 

“ That is the assumption,” I answered. 

She looked at me wonderingly, then to the man 
victim. He shook his head as if to say he did not 
know what | was talking about, so, after a moment's 
hesitation, she repeated, 

“Be you a lawyer?” 

“Yes. What can | do for you?” I answered. 

She sighed; her eyes showed signs of coming tears, 
but she controlled herself and said, 

“ He’s in a heap o’ trouble.” 

“Tam sorry,” I returned. “ What is it??” 

“ Well,” answered the Dumpling, “he plays the 
fife, you know. Hain’t you ever heerd of his fifin’?” 

“I believe not,’ £ answered. ‘ What is the name, 
please?” 

“ His’n or mine?” she asked. 

“ Both,” | suggested. “Are you not his wife?” 

A look of mild reproach and a tender glance toward 
baby answered my question. Then she turned to the 
man victim, saying, 

“I told you we orter ’a’ fetched the stif’cate.” 

“ The what?” [ asked. 

“The stif’cate the preacher give us when we got 
married,” she replied. 

“No, no. That’s not at all necessary,” I said. 
“Tell me about your troubles.” 

She took a long breath, shifted the baby, and be- 
gan: 

“Well, he plays the fife the most beautiful like! He 
had a fife—No. 174, Oliver Ditson’s best. Got it at 
Carlin & Lenox’s to Indi’noplus—seven fifty. But he’ll 
never play it again.” : 

“Tell me your names, please, and where do you 
live?” I asked. 

“His name is Joe Parrs. Mine is Mary Parrs. 
Baby’s name was Fifey, but since the fife got us 
into all this here trouble we changed it, and now 
her name’s Mandolin Parrs. We live six miles north 
on Lincoln Brooks’s farm. He’s a-clearin’ woods land 
fer Lincoln. We built a log house in the woods and 
we was so happy, but now the fife’s gone and—” 

The tears began to roll down her cheeks, falling 
er great sparkling raindrops on baby’s upturned 
ace, 

* Yes, the fife’s gone. We busted it and he’ll never 
play it again. I useter jes’ love ter sit out in front 
of the cabin of warm evenin’s a-listenin’ to him play 
‘Dixie’ and ‘The Arkansaw Traveller, and oh, lots 
of other tunes. Sometimes he’d play so soft like 
you’d ’a’ thought a turtle-dove was a-cooin’ * The Old 
Folks at Home,’ and it give me that kind a-happy-sad 
feelin’, you know, when you cain’t tell whether you’re 
goin’ to laugh er ery. Then he’d play ‘The Mockin’- 
Bird’ loud and fast, and it jes’ made me dream that 
I was ’way back in my old home in Posey County, 
listenin’ to a whole treeful o’ mockin’-birds. Hain’t 
you ever heerd of his fifin’?” 

“Yes, yes, of course 1 have,” I answered. : 

“I reckoned you had,” she rejoined. “ Nearly 
every one has. Even the President of the United 
States has heerd of him, and that’s what’s made all 
this here trouble.” 





The Magic Fife 


: By Charles Major 


Tears choked her voice; and she nodded to the man 
victim, saying between her sobs, “ Show it to him.” 

The man drew forth a letter and handed it to me. 
The victims watched me intently. The sobbing stopped 
and even the baby sat up and took particular notice. 
The letter was written on a letter-head of the sheriff 
of the county, and was as follows: 


“ Mr. Joe Parrs: 

“ Dear Sir:—Take notice that you are to be at the 
court-house next Wednesday morning at nine o’clock. 
I’ve heard of your fifing. Your country needs you to 
lead her armies against the Spaniards. You will be 
in the front rank, where the bullets fly thickest, but 
you hain’t afeard to die for your country. Bring your 
fife, No. 174, Oliver Ditson’s best—seven-fifty. If you 
ain’t there you'll be hung. 

“ Yours truly, 
THE PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES.” 


When I had finished reading the letter aloud, the 
girl victim almost threw the baby to the floor and. 
falling to her knees, flung her arms around the man’s 
neck, weeping as if her heart would break. He 
stealthily kissed her hair, patted her shoulder caress- 
ingly, and lifted her, oh, so tenderly to her chair. 
One could easily see that the real sting for him in 
all this trouble was the pain it brought to her. Self 
had no part in what he felt. Spanish bullets had 
no terror for him, and fear of losing his life, I felt 
sure, had given him no concern. Dumpling and baby 
were his life, and their pain was his agony. He told 
me all this most convincingly without speaking a 
word, 

“Oh, I cain’t let him go,” she sobbed. “I'd rather 
give up the baby a thousand times. I'll die, 1 know 
I'll die, if they take him to the war. Please, mister, 
please help us!” 

Now it so happened that Brooks, on whose farm 
the Parrs lived, was an acquaintance of mine. He 
was a rollicking young blade of the Brom Bones pat- 
tern and was a great practical joker. Although he 
considered himself very “smart,” he was quite as 
gullible in many respects as the poor suffering victims 
before me. I knew at once that Brooks had purloined 
a letter-head from the sherifl’s office and had perpe- 
trated the cruel joke. I knew also that I could not 
relieve the mental anguish of my interesting victims 
by telling them that their trouble was all the result 
of a joke. So I took a little time to think. 

“When did you get the letter?” | asked. 

“ Yesterday afternoon,” the Dumpling replied. 

“What did you do when you got it?” 

“He read it. I can’t read,” she answered, casting 
down her eyes for a moment. 

*“ Have you spoken to any one about it?” 1 asked. 

“ No, no; we was afeard,” she replied. ‘“ We waited 
till after dark, and then we went out to a big gum 
stump over by the road, and I made him bust up the 
fife with an axe and leave the pieces on the stump. 
Then we went home and | cried all night. He tried to 
keep me from eryin’. He’s powerful good to me. He’s 
a powerful good man. His father was a_ preacher 
down in old Posey.” 

The last statement doubtless saved Joe’s life from 
Spanish bullets, for it furnished me a definite plan 
of defence. 

“You say his father was a preacher?” I asked, 
seriously. 

“Yes, sir,” she sobbed. “A Baptis’ preacher down 
in old Posey.” 

“Well, I’m glad you told me,” I responded, “ for 
now | can easily get you out of your trouble. 
Preachers’ sons are exempt from military duty.” 

She reached for his hand and gave him a look such 
as many a man never receives. Then she snatched 
the baby from the floor, hugged it to her breast, and 
kissed it passionately. Baby had come to its own 
again. Mother love had returned. 

“ Are you sure?” she asked. 

“ Absolutely sure,” I answered. “ Here is the law. 
I'l) show it to you.” 

I knew that her respect for a law-book would be 
in proportion to its size, so 1 tock down Webster’s 
International Dictionary and read the law exempting 
preachers’ sons. More than that, I showed her the 
law, though I did not show it to him. He could read. 
He did not ask to see the law. In truth, he had 
not spoken a word, and I was beginning to think | 
had caught a dumb victim. But the Dumpling was 
talkative enough for both, and the baby was con- 
stantly wanting to break into the conversation with 
its coo. 

“Yes,” I continued. “I'll telegraph the President, 
informing him that your husband is the son of a 
preacher. He didn’t know it, or he would not have 
written this letter. Now, you go home. Don’t worry, 
and come back the day after to-morrow.” 

They rose to go. She placed the baby in the man’s 
arms, laughed softly, turned to me and smiled. The 
baby cound its thanks and I pocketed the sweet little 
fee, tucking it away in my memory, never to be 
forgotten. 

I sent a messenger to Brooks, telling him to come 
to my office the next morning early on important 
business. 

I had letters written on White House stationery, 
so I caused the original of one to be erased, and in 
its place wrote the following: 


Attorney at Law, 
“Dear Sir:— 

“TJ just received a telegram stating that one Lincoln 
Brooks has forged my name in a letter to one Joe 
Parrs. To forge the name of a private citizen carries 
with it imprisonment. 


To forge the name of the 
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President of the United States, as you know, is treason 
and the punishment is death. Please investigate this 
matter for me and report. 
“Very truly yours, 
THE PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES.” 


Well, next morning Brooks offered to deed me one 
of his farms if I saved him. That modern edition of 
trom Bones perspired more in ten minutes than in all 
the preceding years of his life put together. He 
swore, he groaned, he begged, but through it all I 
heard only the Dumpling’s soft glad laugh and baby’s 
coo, 

I said haltingly: 

“T think I have a plan that may save you. We 
must induce Parrs to authorize me to destroy the 
letter. Then there will be no evidence against you. 
But you must not speak to Parrs about the letter, 
for that would be admitting that you had written 
it, and no power on earth could save you from hang- 
ing. But I believe that if we can get Parrs in a good 
humor, I can persuade him to let me destroy the 
letter.” 

The sun shone once more .for Brom Bones, and he 
cried out, 

“Do it, and I’ll deed you one of my best—” 

“ Never mind about that now,” I interrupted. “ You 
go to Carlin & Lenox and get a fife, No. 174, Oliver 
Ditson’s best-—cost, seven-fifty. Bring it back this 
evening. Wrap it in banknotes if you want. to, and 
late to-night place it on the gum stump where Parrs 
broke up his fife. When you leave the new fife, be 
careful to collect all the pieces of the old one and take 
them away. Parrs will find what you leave, and | 
feel sure he will permit me to destroy the letter, and 
you will be saved.” 

Brooks iost no time, and that night the fife was 
lying on the gum stump wrapped in twenty-dollar 
bills. Brooks wanted to be sure that the bills were 
large enough to serve their purpose. 

The next morning my victims returned as directed. 
When they entered the door, Joe’s face was like the 
sun. The Dumpling’s eyes were like great brown joy 
ful stars, and the baby—-well, the baby was the sweet 
est little asteroid you ever saw. 

“We found the fife on the gum stump this morn 
ing!” cried the Dumpling, almost breathless with joy, 
“and it was wrapped in money, too. We went out to 
get the silver bands, and there it was, whole and good 
as ever again!” 

“ Yes, and I have a letter from the President, apolo 
gizing for having tried to draft a preacher’s son,” 
said I 

Then IT read to her the President’s letter, and proved 
the truth of my reading by showing her the writing, 
though I was careful to hold it well away from silent 
Joe. 

“ How do you suppose the fife came to be on the 
stump?” I asked. 

“ Lordee! Don’t ask me!” she answered, laughing 
and dimpling in a manner which | think is really 
criminal and should not be allowed in public. 

After a few silent tears, she continued, “Do you 
want ter hear him play?” 

“I should be delighted,” I answered. 

She nodded to him. He drew out Fife No. 174, 
Oliver Ditson’s best—seven-fifty—and after elaborately 
moistening his lips, gave me his répertoire from 
“ Dixie” to “The Mocking-Bird ” in a manner never 
equalled by any fifer, living or dead, if one might 
judge of the performance by the joy it gave the 
Dumpling. 

When the recital was over, Dumpling, who seemed 
to be the purser, got out her money and offered to pay 
me. 

I said, “ No, no, I don’t want you to pay me in 
money.” 

Her face grew brighter, the dimples became posi- 
tively criminal again, and she certainly was as en- 
trancing as it is possible for even a Dumpling to be, 
as she said, 

“ Well, we thank you a heap, for you got us out of 
a awful trouble, and we'll be mighty glad to pay you 
any way we can.” 

Then I said, 

“T just want you to let me kiss the baby.” 

Dumpling looked upon the request in the light of 
a new obligation rather than a payment. Silent Joe 
remained silent. Baby cooed its eagerness to pay the 
family debt. So I took my fee. 

As my victims were leaving the office I asked 
again, 

“ How do you suppose the fife came to be on the 
gum stump?” 

Dumpling shook her head and looked musingly 
out the door. Silent Joe turned to me, smiled the 
only smile I ever saw on his face, exhibited the only 
twinkle of mirth ] ever saw in his eyes, and I could 
feel him think the one word “ Brooks.” 

Thus silent Joe passed out of my life, I never 
having heard him utter a word. As they were 
going out through the doorway, baby smiled back 
to me over Silent Joe’s shoulder and said “ good- 
by ” as best it could in a series of smile-wreathed 
coos of the sort that makes a man just want 
to go out and corner the whole baby-market and have 
them all for his own. ; 

Then I sat down by the window and was foolish 
enough to be as happy as if I had had a real cash 
victim. 

Green? Yes, but clean of heart and pure of pur- 
pose. Green? Yes, but honest of soul and strong in 
an unconscious striving for the right. Green? Yes, 
but of such is at least one variety of the salt of the 
earth, found in all varieties, and as common as eye- 
brows, in every niche and corner of the home of Ben- 
Hur and the land of “ The Old Swimmin’ Hole.” 
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SORE have all been captivated by the 
wr magic of the great modern detective 
stories, from Sherlock Holmes to 







Ce the respectable antiquity of this 
IX taste of ours. The first detective 
story in modern Europe was written 
“#32 by no less a person than Voltaire, 

Ae™ who put it forth as a translation 
from the Chaldean, through the Arabic. Voltaire 
called his tale Zadig, and it was a tolerably fair imita- 
tion of the Arabian Nights in atmosphere and _ inci- 
dent and in that mischievous joy which runs through 
the stories of the East. His hero, Zadig, is, like Sher- 
lock Holmes, an adept in deciphering the faintest clews 
written in the dust. 

Voltaire introduces us to Zadig among the hanging 
gardens of Babylon. As that discerning personage is 
taking his pleasure among the trees, news is brought 
to him that the Queen of Babylon’s pet dog is lost. 
“Ah yes!” says Zadig-Holmes, “let us see! Was it 
not a spaniel, and had it not particularly long ears? 
And was it not slightly lame in the right fore paw?” 
Zadig was promptly arrested on the charge of stealing 
the deg which he so perfectly described, though he 
averred he had never seen it. And, as he was being 
dragged off to prison, some one remarked that the 
King of Babylon’s favorite pony had escaped. One 
would have thought that Zadig might have learned 
discretion. But he immediately remarked, in his best 
Sherlockian manner: “ Ah yes! Was not the missing 
steed just fifteen hands high? And was not its tail 
very long—thirty-five inches long, to be exact? And 
was not its gallop unusually smooth? And had it not 
a gold bridle and silver shoes, the gold being twenty- 
three carats fine, the silver so many pennyweights?” 
A second charge, of stealing the king’s pony as well as 
the queen’s pet dog, was entered against Zadig, and he 
pined in a dungeon, until both dog and horse happened 
to be found. Then came his triumphant justification 
in the most approved deductive method. 

“Tf you did not steal the dog, and, in fact, as you 
aver, never even saw it, how did you manage to de- 
scribe it so accurately?” asked the King of Babylon. 

“ Ah, perfectly easy!” answers Sherlock Zadig. “ As 
I was walking in the palace garden, I noticed certain 
traces in the dust. I observed that they were the 
tracks of a small animal, and that that small animal 
was a dog. I further observed that one track was much 
less heavily marked than the other three. Observation 
showed that this was the front foot, on the right side. 
So I knew that the dog was lame on the right fore 
paw. Further, I noticed that there were light streaky 
markings at each side of the foot-tracks, and my ob- 
servation proved to me that they were made by long, 
pendulous ears. Hence I deduced that the dog must be 
a long-eared dog-—in fact, a spaniel!” 

“And how ut the horse?” asked the King of 
Babylon, playing the part for which Dr. Watson was 
later cast. 

“Ah!” responds Zadig, “equally easy! I noted 
further tracks in the sand—in fact, the tracks of a 
horse; and I noticed that they were at exactly equal 
distances. Hence I was able to say that the horse 
was a very even galloper. I further noted that the 
horse, in galloping, had knocked the dust off the 
bushes at each side of the path by the whisking of 
his tail. By measuring I discovered that the space 
from bush to bush across the track was just seventy 
inches; so I knew that the tail, rotating, as it were, 
from a centre, must be just half that length, namely, 
thirty-five inches long.” 

“And how about the height of the horse, and his 
silver shoes, and his bridle of twenty-three carat gold?” 
queried the King of Babylon, as soon as he got his 
breath. 

“A mere nothing, I assure you!” responds the ever- 
ready Sherlock Zadig. “First, as to the height. I 
noticed that of the branches that overhung the path 
some leaves were knocked off, and that these leaves, 
or rather the place where they had been, was just five 
feet from the ground. And as for the shoes—” 

* Yes, the shoes?” says the wondering king. 

“ As for the shoes,” said Zadig, making the most of 
the occasion—“m’m the shoes! Your majesty must 
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know,” he went on, after a proper amount of suspense, 
“that, at a certain point, the rock in the road is 
carnelian, which is what the jewellers call ‘ touch- 
stone,’ for the reason that, if gold be rubbed upon it, 
a yellow streak will be left. And from the leaning 
of this streak toward orange or white, it can be told 
whether it contain little or much silver alloy. Thus 
the fineness of the gold can be ascertained.” 

* But how about the shoes?” insisted the King. 

“Softly, your Majesty!” mysteriously answered 
Zadig. “I observed to your Majesty that, at a certain 
part of the road, there was some of this carnelian or 
touchstone. And it happened that the horse, in pass- 
ing, had rubbed his bridle against this stone, leaving a 
yellow streak of gold. After making experiments, I 
ascertained that gold twenty-three carats fine leaves 
a mark of just that yellowness; hence I knew that 
the bridle of the horse was of fine gold. In like man- 
ner, by a similar observation, I found that the shoes of 
the horse were of silver, so many pennyweights fine!” 

Zadig also turned his talents to criminal investiga- 
tion in the fashion later made famous by his antitype. 
Being in Egypt, he happened to come across a certain 
good Moslem who had lent money to one of the kin of 
Shylock and could not get it back again. He had, it is 
true, taken the precaution to have two witnesses of 
the original loan, but both gentlemen had most pro- 
vokingly died. 

“Tell me the circumstances of the loan, where it 
was made and how?” Zadig asks, in approved style. 
And the good Egyptian tells him. The matter comes 
before the court, Zadig appearing for the complainant. 
Zadig tells the court that his two human witnesses are 
dead; nevertheless—he means to bring a material wit- 
ness to the transaction—-to wit, the stone on which the 
moriey was paid. And he requests the court to per- 
mit a short adjournment, until the stone can be 
brought. 

“Huh!” says the Shylock, “what is the use of a 





“Hath a pearl an outside and 
an inside?” asked tm King 
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short adjournment? It will take two days to bring 
that stone—and fifteen men to carry it!” And so he 
was convicted out of his own mouth. 

So far Zadig. Of course, Voltaire simply borrowed 
him, body and bones, from the Arabian Nights; only 
in the Arabian Nights the traces in the sand were 
made by a camel, not by a spaniel. Here is the original 
tale in brief: 

The Sultan of Al-Yaman had three sons, to whom 
he left his wealth. They had a dispute about its di- 
vision, and set forth to find an arbitrator. On their 
way they came upon a meadow, rich in herbage, and 
with sheets of water here and there. So they sat down 
to rest and eat, and one of them remarked: 

“Verily a camel hath lately passed this way laden 
half with Halwa sweetmeats and half with Hamiz 
pickles!” 

“True!” said the second brother, “and he was 
blind of an eye!” 

“Yes!” exclaimed the third, “and he hath lost his 
tail!” 

Of course they were immediately accused of having 
stolen the camel, and were haled off before the judge. 
There they proceeded to air their deductive powers. 
The first said that he had been able to tell what the 
load of the camel consisted of, from a very simple 
observation. He had noted that where the camel 
had knelt down many flies were gathered, eating some- 
thing beside the path, but that they were all on one 
side. So he deduced the fact that the load on that 
side was sweet, and that the flies were busy with the 
drippings of the sugar; but that the load on the 
other side, which had attracted no flies, must have 
been sour, as flies will not eat sour things. 

Thereupon the second brother spoke up, and. said 
that he, on his part, had discerned that the camel 
was one-eyed because, while it had cropped the herbage 
on one side of the path, it had obviously neglected 
what grew on the other; and this only a one-eyed 
camel would do. 

And the third brother added that he was able to tell 
that the camel was tailless from a very simple ob- 
servation. The camel had knelt down, he said. for 
there were the tracks of it. But when camels kneel 
down they always wag their tails to and fro, and this 
leaves a kind of brushed streak where they have 
rested. But there was no streak in the tracks of this 
camel; therefore, the camel had no tail! 

Those brothers had done pretty well, even if they 
had got themselves arrested. And they might have 
been well content. But no! They felt that they were 
only beginning, and presently they fired off another 
broadside. 

The judge had invited them to dinner, and as the 
judge was a sultan and a person of high dignity, 
they had accepted. And at the dinner they got their 
opening. “The woman who made the bread was weak 
in the joints!” said the first. 

“ Yes!” said the second, ‘and what is more, the kid 
whose flesh we have been eating was suckled by a 
dog!” 

“And what is more remarkable still,’ said the 
third, “is that our host the Sultan is the son not 
of a sultan, but of a cook!” 

This time, strangely enough, they were not arrested. 
The Sultan, evidently impressed by the camel incident, 
went into the private apartments to inquire. Pres- 
ently he returned, with mingled awe and disgust, and 
announced that everything they had said was true. 
He was the son of a cook, his mother had informed 
him; and the bread had been baked by a woman weak 
in the joints; and the kid had been suckled by a dog. 
But, admitting all this, how in the world did they 
know? 

“Quite simple!” said the three brothers, with a 
breezy air of omniseience. The first had detected the 
secret of the bread because, when he bit a piece, he 
found that the flour was all in lumps, which showed 
that it had been insufficiently kneaded, as takes place 
when the woman is weak in the joints. 

“ Exactly!” chimed in the second brother. “ And I 
knew about the kid because the fat lay next the bone. 
Now in the case of a kid or a lamb which has been 
properly brought up, the lean lies next the bone, and 
the fat round it; but in the case of a dog, or of what 
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‘ has been suckled by a dog, the fat lies next the bone. 


Therefore, I was able to tell that the kid whose flesh 
we ate was suckled by a dog!” 

* Perfectly so!” assented the third brother. “ And 

by a similar chain of reasoning I was able to tell that 
the father of our host was not a sultan, but a cook. 
Had our host been noble born, he would have sat down 
with us to the feast, whereas he did not do so. But 
he spread a fat and luscious banquet, which showed 
that he was the son of a cook! Such was my reason- 
ing!” 
And the Sultan confessed that, when he had con- 
fronted his mother, and with drawn sword bade her 
speak the truth, she had been terrified, and had con- 
fessed that he was a changeling. Her lord had de- 
sired a son, but she had given birth to a daughter. 
But the cook’s wife had that day become the mother 
of a boy, so they had bribed her and made the ex- 
change; and that boy was now the Sultan, though the 
son of a cook. 

This veridical history is to be found in the Chron- 
icle of Tabari, who lived just a thousand years ago. 
The principle that things go back to their sources, 
and that sons take after their fathers, is also the mo- 
tive of another excellent tale, which nowadays would 
be entitled “ The Great Pearl Mystery.” The tale goes 
thus: 

The hero of the story is a graybeard, who has 
renounced a kingdom from a conviction of the 
transiency of life’s fleeting shows. He enters the 
service of another king, in the humble capacity 
of a scullion. The King comes here from hunt- 
ing, and the graybeard cooks him a _ wonderful 
meal, and so wins the good offices of the cook, who 
gets the credit of the banquet. Thereupon enter to the 
King two merchants, each of whom has a big pearl, 
which he offers for a thousand pieces of gold. No one 
ean tell the King which of the pearls to buy. 

Then the cook speaks up, and says the graybeard 
who proved such an admirable cook has also declared 
that he knows something about jewelry. So the King 
bids them call the graybeard. 

The King showed him the two pearls. The old man 
said: “This one is worth a thousand gold pieces, but 
the other only five hundred!” And then he smiled and 
blinked and stroked his beard. 

The King was astonished. “How can it be,’ he 
asked, “that the bigger pearl, and the brighter and 
the rounder, is worth only half as much as the other?” 

The old man said: “I have said my say! But know, 
O King, that this pearl outwardly resembles the other, 
but inwardly it is corrupt!” 

“Hath a pearl an outside and an inside?” asked the 
King, astonished. 

* Yea, verily,” answered the old man; “and in the 
centre of this pearl is a boring-worm, but the other 
pearl is sound and secure.” 

The merchant whose pearl was thus decried sneered 
at the old man, and bade him give proof of what he 
said. 

“ We will break it,” said the graybeard. “ If I prove 
a liar, my head be the stake. If I speak truth, you 
lose your pearl.” 

The merchant acquiesced, and they broke the pearl; 
and it was even as the old man had said: there was a 
boring-worm within the pearl. The King marvelled 
greatly, and asked the graybeard how he knew. The 
graybeard replied: 





He stopped close to the guards, crying out that the wine was leaking 
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“Know, O King, that the pearl is engendered in the 
body of a creature called the oyster, and it is formed 
of raindrops which fall in the spring month. It be- 
comes hard and shiny, and remains quite cold when 
held in the hand. So when the outer surface of this 
pearl was tepid in my hand, I knew that there was a 
living thing within!” 

However shaky his portentous information may 
have been, the graybeard carried the matter off gayly. 
The King rewarded him by ordering him a double por- 
tion of pie. Shortly after, there arose an equal diffi- 
culty about the price of a horse, and the graybeard 
came off once more with flying colors. I have doubts 
as to his veracity, so I shall omit his story. But the 
King again ordered him an additional helping of pie. 

And now comes the climax of the story. From 
these liberal helpings of pie the graybeard deduced the 
conclusion, not that his host was a New-Englander, but 
that he was a cook and the son of a cook. And he 
supported himself by saying that things go back to 
their sources; that sons take after their sires. The 
King was, in fact, the son of a cook, just as before; 
and the graybeard’s power of deduction was completely 
vindicated. 

But it is about time to tell a story with a more 
orthodox theme. Here is one about a stolen treasure. 
If possible, a detective story ought to have a stolen 
treasure in it, so this one is exactly right. 

This particular tale comes from India, and is at 
least a thousand years old—possibly many thousands. 
It relates that a certain Rrahman had gathered a 
treasure of gold, which he had carefully hid; and that, 
to his sorrow, he discovered one day that his treasure 
was gone. He rent his garments and put ashes on 
his head, and betook himself lamenting to the Raja’s 
palace. The Raja, seeing the holy man weeping and 
wailing, sought to comfort him, and besought him to 
reveal the cause of his lamentations. 

The Brahman quieted down and wiped away his 
tears. After his sobs had subsided he told the King 
that his long-gathered hoard of gold was lost, and 
that he was a poor, miserable old man. And with 
that he was about to weep again. But the Raja told 
him to dry up, and asked him where the treasure had 
been kept. ; 

The old man smiled to think what a safe place he 
had chosen, and then made a rueful face when he re- 
membered that it had not proved safe, after all. But 
he told the Raja. It had been hid under the roots of 
a liquorice-tree, in the heart of the forest. And now 
it was gone! 

The Raja pondered. And, having exactly that kind 
of deductive power which is the backbone of the good 
detective story, he reasoned thus: The treasure was 
buried under the roots of a liquorice-tree. Whoever 
found the treasure was digging under the roots of the 
tree. Now why should any one dig under the roots of 
a liquorice-tree? To get the liquorice-root! For no 
other reason! And why should any one want liquorice- 
root? Why, except as a medicine? And for what 
malady? For qualms! 

Therefore the Raja bade all those who suffered from 
qualms to be brought to him, declaring that he also 
suffered from qualms and sought an effective remedy, 
wherefor great bounty would be given. So all those 
who suffered from qualms came, each proud of his 
remedy. And one said one thing, and another said 
another. But one said liquorice-root! And the King 
ordered him to be seized. 
So he was seized, and his 
house was searched and the 
treasure was found. So 
the Raja had the robber be- 
headed, and the old Brah- 
man was happy. 

Surely that is a_per- 
fectly satisfactory detective 
story, with a hidden trea- 
sure, and an execution, and 
all! 

There is another story 
of a stolen treasure, this 
time in the Arabian Nights. 
A certain merchant of 
Bagdad had a_ thousand 
pieces of gold. And he 
wished to go on a journey 
with his camels to Egypt, 
and so, gathering his 
money in an earthen pot, 
he covered it up carefully 
with olives and pressed the 
olives down. Then he took 
the pot to a friend and 
got leave to put it in 
his warehouse, saying he 
wished to leave the olives 
there while he went to 
Egypt. The friend agreed, 
the pot was put away in 
a corner of the warehouse, 
and the merchant went off 
with his caravan. 

A year passed, and an- 
other, and another. Still 
the merchant did not come. 
At the end of the fifth 
year his friend gave him 
up for dead. Then one 
day he had a hankering 
for olives, and suddenly 
remembered that pot his 
friend had left in the 
warehouse. So he went to 
look at it, and was busy 
moralizing on the fleeting 
nature of life and_ the 
mustiness of five-year-old 
olives, when he happened 
to turn up the _ lower 
layers of the jar, and dis- 
covered, to his astonish- 
ment, that it was full of 
gold pieces. He poured 
them out, counted them, 
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Feng said he had a tale of wrong to tell 


put them carefully back again, and then went in and 
told his wife. 

She was furious at him, and called him a thief for 
even thinking of taking those goid pieces. So he tried 
to pacify her by saying he had put them all safely back, 
and then did his best to forget about the whole matter. 
Within two or three days, however, he gave in, and 
went and stole the gold, filling the jar up with olives. 

Of course his friend came back from Egypt the next 
day, and equally of course he demanded his jar of 
olives. The wicked merchant made a great show of 
giving him the key of the warehouse and bidding him 
go and take it himself. So he went, and immediately 
raised an outery that his gold pieces were gone! The 
wicked merchant said the jar was just where his 
friend had left it years ago, and who was to vouch 
for the fact that there had ever been any gold pieces? 
But his friend continued to cry out, so they took the 
matter before the Caliph. 

The Caliph listened to both sides of the question, and 
was greatly puzzled. But as no evidence was forth- 
coming that there had ever been anything in the jar 
but olives, and as the olives were still there, he 
had to give judgment in favor of the wicked merchant. 
So at this point virtue is oppressed and vice is 
triumphant. 

But it happened that this Caliph was no ordinary 
Caliph, but was indeed that good Caliph Harun Al! 
Rashid, famed in story, who loved to disguise himself 
of an evening and go out through a postern door, to 
wander in the streets of Bagdad. And as he thus 
wandered that night, with Masrur the Swordsman and 
Jaafar the Barmaki, he came on a group of small boys 
playing police court. And they were trying the case 
of the olive-jar, which had been talked of all day 
throughout Bagdad. One boy was chosen as Kadi 
(that is to say, judge), and he sate in judgment over 
two other boys, who were the wicked merchant and his 
friend. And the boy Kadi said, “Call two olive 
merchants.” And he asked them how long olives would 
keep. They said a year; at most, eighteen months. 
By no chance any longer. 

“Ah!” said the boy. ‘“ Now taste the olives out of 
this jar, which the wicked merchant says have been 
five years in his warehouse!” And they tasted them, 
and declared that they were quite fresh—olives of that 
season. Sv the boy Kadi gave a verdict against the 
wicked merchant, and ordered him to render up the 
gold. 

All this the Caliph heard, and he bade Jaafar go 
and catch the boy the next morning and hale him to 
court. And the boy was set to try the case over again, 
and he made the celebrated point about the olives, and 
the wicked merchant was convicted, and made to dis- 
gorge, and imprisoned. 

The Chinese have some very clever detective stories. 
Here is one of them: A certain ne’er-do-weel called Hu 
was found one day in possession of a large quantity 
of silver. Feng, the villain of the piece, asked where 
he had got all that money, and Hu declared offhand 
that he had robbed a rich merchant and thrown his 
body down a well. Then he went off laughing at his 
own joke, knowing that the money really belonged to 
his brother-in-law, who had entrusted it to him to 
complete a bargain. 

On the next day, however, Feng went to the magis- 
trate, and said, most mysteriously, that he had a tale 
of wrong to tell: that the wicked Hu had confessed to 
a murder, and had said the body was in the well. The 
magistrate went with Feng to the well, and sent a 
man down on a rope, and in a few minutes the man 
came up again. pulling after him a headless corpse. 

The mirthful Hu was horrified, and protested, calling 
his brother-in-law to prove that the money was not 
stolen at all, but was honestly entrusted to him. And 
as he protested a woman came up lamenting, and de- 
clared that the corpse was the body of her husband, 
and that Hu had murdered him. Then she went close 
to the corpse and pointed out signs of identification. 

The wise and crafty magistrate said nothing, except 
that it would be well to offer a reward for the missing 
head, and that Hu must go to prison, since he him- 
self had admitted the murder. The woman went off, 

(Continued on page 34) 
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OLD LOVE-LETTERS 


A VEXATIOUS PROBLEM fifty dollars, standing now since January last, and cautious, though somewhat naive individual. As for 
4 4 4 - . . ~ . . . . . 
have received nothing but excuses from ‘you. Now we _ ourselves, we leave it to the individual teader to 


TAN LecaNiG, RYOME years ago there was consider- cannot do business without funds, and we must have decide for himself, 
NWA 22NY})) able discussion in various public some kind of an immediate settlement of this balance. 
Ne = \N/ 
2h ‘i 









2 y prints on the subject, “Is the horse We do not wish to embarrass you, however, and if 
NF a fool?” We do not recall that the you cannot send us your check by return mail, please 
pA) point was ever satisfactorily settled send us your note. A three months’ note will help us 
for everybody, but we believe the over, and give you more time. 

final and definitely discriminating Your immediate attention is requested. 
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SS RWS: . . 
ESRYY answer was that the horse might Very truly yours, 
. be a fool, but that according to Snip, CuTTAWAY, AND COMPANY. 
all the known principles of zoology he was not an ass. 


Jowever this may be, a new problem has been ad- 

vanced within the past few days that we find equally Il 

difficult of solution. A certain sartorial artist not (The Reply to the Above, from Algernon Sappington, 

many miles from here has submitted a question to us Esq.) 

as to the intellectual qualities of one of his cus- : ae : 

tomers, a person by the name of Algernon Sappington THE REDMERE, logget &, 1909. 

—Is Algy an ass? ‘That is the question we have been Deak Messrs. SNIP, CuTTAwAY, AND COMPANY,— 

asked to answer, and after reviewing all the evidence I take great pleasure in writing you this note promis- 

we are compelled to reply that we do not know. The 'mg to pay my bill three months from now, as you re- 
quest. It is very enice of you to be satisfied with 


evidence consists of two documents which explain : 
themselves, and we present them as follows: such an assurance. By the way, have your new win- 
ter suitings come in yet? 


. I Sincerely yours, 
(A Letter from Snip, Cuttaway, and Company, to A. ALGERNON SAPPINGTON. 
Sappington, Esq.) 
New York, October thirtieth, 1909. Messrs. Snip, Cuttaway, and Company contend that 
ALGERNON SAPPINGTON, Esg@., a man who knows so little as to suppose that a note 
New York City. of the above nature has any intrinsic or negotiable 


DrAR Str,—We have repeatedly called your atten- value whatsoever is an ass. Others to whom the 
tion to your account, amounting to three hundred and question has been submitted aver that he is a very 








“°TAIN’T FER MESELF I’M CARIN’, BUT TO THINK 
YOU'D USE SICH LANGUIDGE IN THE HEARIN’ OF THIS 
INNOCENT YOUNG CHILD!” 


THE MAN— 


Whose yacht goes ashore on the Maine coast has a 
rocky time; 

Who shoots wild animals in Africa has a perfectly 
killing time; 

Who sails up into the clouds in his air-ship has a 
high old time; 

Who seals up beer-bottles has a corking time; 

Who plays golf in a cow-pasture in a red coat has 


a bully time; 

Who reads Pickwick Papers has the Dickens of a 
time; 

Who slips on the ice and tears his trousers has a 
ripping time; 

Who is arrested for overspeeding his motor has a 


fine time; 
Who gets poor hands at bridge has the deuce of a 


time ; 3 
Who holds his fiancée on his lap has a fair to 


MODERN METHODS—FISHING A LA MOTOR-BOAT middling time. 
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ALMANAC FOR FEBRUARY 


HE year 1910 having 
T been omitted from 
the list of leap- 
years, young men are im- ( 
mune to the attacks of \ 
% spinsters, and the latter ; 
j are reminded. that ac- 
ceptance of their pro- a 
posals have no binding 
force upon the party 
of the second part. 

Be careful to keep 
your ice-pond in a cool 
place during this month. 
A careful inspection of the habits of the zodiae is con- 
clusive proof that a considerable and sweeping thaw- 
ing process will prevail at the most unexpected of 
times. 

Now is as good a time as any to set out your 
rubber plant, and to cut it well back if you desire to 
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secure a good crop of goloshes. Rubber plants set out HIM 
at this season, while not likely to produce mackintoshes HT AW ll 
in large quantities, will most assuredly prove a hand- Wl 
some decoration, and their elasticity should result Ui, LW 
in a considerable growth, especially if they are placed \ ii 

/ i 


in a front window where they may rubber freely. 
To avoid an attack of comicus valentinitis at this 




















season of the year the best method short of closing 
your house and not leaving your address with the 
postman is to take all mail received between February 
7th and 20th, and soak the same overnight in kero- 
sene-oil, placing the letters in your lighted furnace to 
dry before opening them. 

It will hardly be safe to set out your strawberry- 
beds at this season if you reside anywhere north of 
New England. If your zeal, however, will not permit 
you to wait a more favorable time, cover your parlor 
floor with a layer of fresh loam to a depth of eight 
inches, and plant your seeds in this, taking particular 
care that the temperature of the room is not lower 
than zero at any time. {[t will be advisable to place 
your strawberry-beds thus made as far as is possible 
under the piano, lest guests or members of your family 
shall inadvertently step into it. In the absence of 
straw cover the beds with either an eider-down quilt 
or a Persian rug. 

While moths are not, as a rule, unduly prevalent in 
February, now is as good a time as any to eradicate 
them from your house, so that when the summer 
comes they will not occupy the best rooms. <A safe 
method of ridding yourself of these destructive little 
creatures is to lie in wait along passages where they 
are likely to pass and catch them individually as they 
go by. Having caught them, take them to a physician 
and have them humanely chloroformed, or if you ean- 
not bring yourself to kill them take them to your 
dentist and-request him to extract their teeth, lacking 
which they will become comparatively harmless. 

Avoid catching eold during February. The only 
safe way of doing this is to keep yourself appropri- 
ately clad at all times, which may be done if when 
you start to work in the morning you carry with you 
a suit-case containing complete suits of summer and 
winter underclothing which you may put on or take 
off during the day as the quality of the immediate 
hour may suggest. The old-time method of wearing 
a fur overcoat and carrying a palm-leaf fan has gone 
out, owing to its utter inadequacy in meeting the re- 
quirements of the situation. 

The holiday list of February comprises Lincoln’s 
birthday and Washington’s natal day. In view also 
of the fact that the month has no twenty-ninth day 
this year, none of the banks or large commercial 
houses will open on that date. 

If the heavy winter’s snows still cover your cow- 
pasture, little oases of green spots may be obtained 
by setting out a number of oil-stoves throughout the 
lot. The proper proportion of these depends entirely 
upon the size of the pasture, but sixteen to every 
one hundred square feet will suffice for your imme- 
diate needs. 
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HIS WEAKNESS 


MRS. MONKO: “ Waar po rou MEAN, SIR, BY BRING- 
ING ME AWAY UP HERE UNDER THE ROOF?” 

MR. MONKO: “ Reatty, pear, I THOUGHT THIS 
WOULD BE THE CHOICE PART OF THE THEATRE; THEY 
CALL IT THE ‘ PEANUT GALLERY.’ ” 
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“T ALWAYS ENJOY LOOKING IN PHOTOGRAPHERS’ SHOW-CASES. 
SHE: “ Yes, I THINK THEY’RE FASCINATING.” 


HE: 


The weather prospect for this February is from 
clear and cloudy to stormy, blustering, and mild, 
with heavy falls of rain, snow, and sleet, followed by 
one another at irregular and unascertainable moments. 
A springy feeling in the morning is a sure sign of 
blizzardy prospects before night, followed by clearing 
weather or a greater intensity of temperature from 
lively to severe. 


FROM A JESTER’S NOTE-BOOK 
A CHINESE TRAGEDY 


WHEN they ordered hari-kari 
Wun Lung couldn’t turn the trick, 
For of knives he was so scary 
That the mere thought made him sick. 
So he sought the corner café, 
Where he gorged himself and died, 
And this line for epitaph he 
Left behind: Chop-suey-cide? 


We trust for the sake of the Philatelists that this 
mix-up down in Nicaragua is not going to interfere 
with the enormous annual output of postage-stamps 
which has for years been the leading industry of this 
Central-American republic. 

It is interesting to note that Yale College was 
recently the recipient of a fine old Egyptian mummy. 
It is with no desire to reflect in any way upon any 
of our splendid educational institutions in this coun- 
try that we express our belief that a good many of 
our colleges would be benefited by getting rid of their 
mummies. Here’s hoping that this particular chap 
will get on the football team next year, thereby pro- 
viding at least one player who is immune to all the 
dangers of that gentle sport. 

If Madame Paladino can so develop her skill along 
psychic lines as to be able to lift a few mortgages for 
those who need help in this direction, her acts of levita- 
tion will begin to have some practical value. 

With a boy King on the throne it looks as if the 
sages of Portugal ought to take a decided interest in 
manual training—at least that is the way we should 
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Don’r you?” 


feel about it if, we were the editor of an English 
comic paper. 

One of the serious questions to be solved by the 
commission appointed to look into the matter is 
whether the small boy who goes off fishing when he 
ought to be in school is a victim of the hook-worm or 
the hookey germ. 

The new Presidential eagle is to be an inch and 
three-eighths higher than the old one. Yet there are 
those who say that things have gone lower since the 
passage of the Payne tariff bill! 


MY LITTLE LAMB 


My Mary is a little lamb 
Most biddable and sweet; 
There is no faddist path of style 
But lures her pretty feet. 


Her hat-pins, half a yard in length, 
If I perchance draw near, 

Will jab my loving eyes the while 
I whisper in her ear. 


She wears her pretty hair in curls 
Or in a chignon grand; 

A frizzled bang was Mary’s style 
When such things ruled the land. 


She stands half-hours after meals, 
Drinks quarts of buttermilk, 
Since hipless figures are the thing 

For maidens of her ilk. 


Of late ’twas puffs and pompadours— 
At present it is braids; 

Whate’er it is she'll follow it 
Till out of sight it fades. 


But—Mary saw her limit when 
The red-hair fad came in; 
She really couldn’t follow that— 
For Mary’s eyes are green! 
A. P. FP, 
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(as HE big-framed man who opened the 
ANZ) door of the old house eyed my 
Oe sketching kit and modest bag of 
clothes with a look that was vaguely 
BAY distrustful, even before I had ven- 
La tured to ask him for a few days’ 
UN board and lodging. 

sy) * Will you have the Iness,” | 
BEF } 8 goodness,” he 
demanded, all in a breath, but with 
the mildest intonation, * to tell a sufferin’ soul who the 
never-mind-the-names foo! was who gave you to under- 
stand I kept a spare-the-details summer hotel?” 

[ explained that I was an artist and was very eager 
te do some sketching on his land, but, because the vil- 
lage was a long five miles off, would find it hard to 
go and come every day. And I added an offer for board 
which was large enough to tempt any landlord in New 
England. 

“Come in,” he said, enlarging the opening of the 
door. ‘“ But be so very kind as to remember that your 
stay under my all-sorts-of-bad-names roof ends just as 
soon as the why-speak-of-it clock strikes twelve on 
Friday proximo.” 

“All right, Mr.—” 

“ Brace is my name,” he said, quickly. “ An un- 
common kind o’ man, too. Different from the hull 
unfit-to-be-mentioned rest of mankind, I be! But come 
in ’n’ choose where you'll sleep, if you have the habit.” 

So I closed with him, and a couple of hours later, 
after I had pitched my easel and umbrella down by the 
little river, near the soft gray willows, I could have 
sung from sheer happiness. My work went smoothly 
and effectively, and the afternoon spent in prospecting 
for other bits and corners of landscape I could use was 
delightful. 

But from the moment I returned to the house for 
supper the face of things altered. I was beset with a 
curious restlessness, which went far to spoil what other- 
wise had been a perfect day. Did you ever amuse your- 
self by faneying that your shadow was alive—a 
friendly companion who shared your good times? 
That is all very well, but unfortunately the shadow 
sometimes becomes a haunting bogey. Well, hardly 
had I come back to Brace’s house before I became con- 
scious that this latter sort of shadow thing was near 
me every moment. And, what was worse, I never saw 
it. During supper I could feel a burning pair of eyes 
on me. Later, I was sure that somebody or something 
was looking in at the keyhole of my little bedroom; 
and when I tore open the door to catch him, I could 
swear that the spy or the shadow had just whisked 
out of sight round a corner or up-stairs to the attic. 
In the middle of the night I woke from a most horrid 
dream to catch a glimpse, as I thought in my half 
daze, of a shape which slipped noiselessly across the 
porch roof and down a pillar. 

Brace heard the tale of my fancies with a laugh. 

*“ Haanted, eh!” he cried. “Guess you’ve got a 
not-fit-to-be-mentioned bad conscience, ain’t you? 
There ain’t no ghosts here, not unless you brought ’em.” 

“Sure?” I asked, lightly; and to my surprise the 
man blazed up in red anger. 

“You didn’t see nor hear nothin’,” he insisted, then 
laughed again, and went off into a long rambling ac- 
count of himself and his fortunes, perhaps to divert 
my overstrained attention. I grew interested enough 
to hazard the guess that at some time or other he had 
followed the sea, such is the mark the forecastle leaves 
on a man forever. 

“ Think so?” he grunted. “ Wal, there was a mate 
on three or four tramp steamers. ‘Specially on the 
Sagamore. Oh yes, there was a plenty good mate on 
her. Speakin’ of which and all, ain’t it ’most time 
for you to get out ’n’ art some?” 

“ You’re right, Mr. Brace.” And I stood up. 

He followed my example instantly. ‘‘ Say,” he con- 
fided, lowering his voice. “I didn’t mean to be cross 
jest now. But, my beloved brother, don’t—don’t go 
round sayin’ there’s ghosts in this house. It’s things 
jike that make scandal in the neighborhood, and be- 
sides, it ain’t comfortin’ for a man to hear what has to 
live by himself.” 

I promised with a laugh, for, to tell the truth, I 
was a good bit ashamed of my foolish notion, now 
that by daylight what I had named The Eyes had 
ceased their watch. But when I had gone to work in the 
open, the certain knowledge came back—call it instinct, 
what you will!—that The Eyes were once more follow- 
ing my every motion. It wasn’t a case of nerves, for 
i was never nervous in my whole life; it wasn’t imagi- 
nation, for I haven’t any. All that day, and the next, 
and the one after, that shadowy thing followed me 
afar off, I knew, until Friday morning found me tired 
out and unfit for anything like decent work. 

It occurred to me, however, since I hate to let a day 
go by without making at least some little study or 
sketch, that a possible place of refuge could be Brace’s 
cow-stable. No ghost would be likely to walk there, 
for sure; and Brace’s magnificent Holstein bull was an 
interesting subject for a painter like myself, much in- 
terested in cattle as material for pictures. I had no 
great heart for the work, to be sure; but at least it 
would fill some of the time I had left before my de- 
parture at noon. , 

To reach the stall where Mr. Bull was waiting to 
have his portrait painted, I had to walk down a pas- 

sage some twenty feet or more, the length of the low- 
ceiled, dingy cow-shed, so that, as I sat painting, my 
back was to the entrance. It was a kind of blind alley, 
you understand, ending in the rough pen where lay 
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By Emerson Testor 


ILLUSTRATIONS BY M. L. BRACKER 


the bull, with no exit whatever, unless you retraced 
your steps to the door. Well, I had been at work an 
hour or so, I suppose. At any rate, my sketch had 
begun to take pretty definite shape. The great black- 
and-white beast, the yellow-gray straw, the darker 
woodwork, were all set down; all the thing needed 
was to be “ pulled together,” when suddenly, right in 
the midst of my good time, I heard somebody open 
and shut the door behind me. I supposed it was 
Brace, and kept at work. 

“* Hello!” I cried. ‘‘ Come and have a look.” 

But when no arswer came I sprang to my feet and 
faced about. 

It was not Brace. 
stood there, filthy and terrible to look at, with his 
mat of clotted hair and torn clothes, the gray dirt on 
his feet and face. But the worst thing about him 
was not his empty yet cunning madman’s eye, but 
the fact that he stole along by the wall with his 
enormous hands crooked and outstretched, as though 
ready to tear or squeeze. 

“Stand back!” I yelled, catching up my stool. I 
tell you my stock of courage was bankrupt, all right. 
“Clear out!” 

“Why did you look round?” he complained, whin- 
ingly, dropping his ugly hands. “They always look 
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My visitor awoke the echoes with unholy laughter 


round too soon-~all chickens. But some day,” he 
went on in that uncanny croon of his— “ Ah, this 
way!” 

For his restless eye had caught sight of a hen 
which had strayed into the cow-shed and was now 
jerking and picking its way along the passage. And 
instantly, with a chuckle, he turned from me and went 
to stalking her. It sounds silly enough when I tell it, 
but, by Heaven! it was wicked to see until with a hor- 
rid yell he pounced upon his prey. Then I looked 
away, faint and sick. 

He came back, rubbing his hands on his shirt. 

“I’m good,” he announced, dropping down by’ my 
easel. “ Make another bossy picture. I like pictures. 
I saw you make them outdoors, chicken. But you were 
always looking round, so’s I couldn’t get you. Make 
a picture now.” 

Never did I do anything quite so quickly as pick- 
ing up my palette and brushes. And nobody knows 
what kind Providence inspired me to paint a silk hat 
on my splendid bull’s head, and a red tie round his 
mighty neck; but that is what I did, and my visitor 
awoke the echoes with unholy laughter. 

“Ho, ho!” he bellowed. 

“ Ho, ho, ho!” I responded, till the stable resounded, 
and the big bull scrambled to his feet with a snort. 

“Ho, ho, ho!” 

The door opened a second time, and Brace stumbled 
into the stable. His face was gray with fear.. He 
— for breath. His hand was pressed against his 

eart. 

“ Sonny—son!” he gasped; and at his ery I pricked 
up my ears, 
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It was a giant of a boy that~™ 


of the Dark 


“?*Vast!” he shouted. And at the queer command 
the boy whipped to attention, his hands at his sides. 
“ Are—are you all right?” Brace demanded of me. 

“Why not?” I replied, as coolly as I could manage. 

“‘T—I hadn’t seen you for quite a while, an’ I heard 
the laughin’.” 

“The laughing?” He might tell his story in a 
minute more, I thought. 

“His!” said Brace, nodding at the idiot. “Good 
Lord!” And the big man leaned against the wall. 
“Sorry he bothered you,” he said. “Come, Bill, you 
go home.” 

“He looked round,” the boy complained. 
he ain’t the Right One.” 

“No,” said Brace. ‘“ Mind that. 
Right One at all.” 

* But you'll tell me when he comes—the Right One?” 

“Sure. Ill show him to you, all right, my boy.” 

“Your charge seems well trained,’ was all I could 
say, when the idiot had shambled off. 

“ He’s no charge of mine,’ was the sturdy answer, 
at which I had a hard time to keep from showing my 
surprise, you may be sure. “ He strays over here from 
the Neck Road, Bill does, lookin’ for the Right One, 
whatever that is. Seems like he likes to kill chickens. 
He’s what folks round here call a harmless.” 

“TI don’t like the way he carries his hands, then,” | 
retorted. “Nor the look in his eye when he’s sneak- 
ing up behind a human being.” And I told him all 
my tale. “The brute meant to strangle me,” I con- 
eluded, hotly. 

“Him? You’re nervous. And—say, this little affair 
may’s well be a secret between us, eh? After you git 
back to town. Bill’s folks ’d feel awful about his 
gittin’ out o’ bounds this way.” 

Of course I agreed. This tale would not have been 
told at all unless certain things had happened, which, 
so far as I can see, quite released me from my 
promise. 

Brace followed his queer changeling out into the 
yard, with me at his heels, and, with a comforting 
wink in my direction, he started off with him round 
the house, ostensibly down the road. But it seemed 
to me that the two of them disappeared with strange 
rapidity, and I thought I heard in the upper part of 
the house something like a scuffle and a shout of 
laughter. But I stayed where I was, struck by a 
sudden scruple, born perhaps of the man’s rough ten- 
derness for his helpless son, for such I was sure the 
boy must be. 

Right there is where I ought to have picked up my 
traps and gone back to town—on foot, if need be. 
My time was nearly up, anyhow, for I had asked the 
rural-delivery man to have a team sent out from the 
village at noon, and it lacked only a little of that 
hour. But I was extremely curious as to what that 
queer exchange about the Right One between Brace 
and the boy could mean: I had, too, a kind of sporting 
desire to get. at the reason for being shipped off at noon 
on that particular day. And to cap all, there had 
started in one of those fine northeast rains which evi- 
dently was going to prevent a team coming for me, 
after all, as I decided about one o’clock. 

“T’m afraid I’ve got to stay a little longer,” I 
said to my host. 

“Well, why not?” 

“I thought you wanted to get rid of me to-day,” I 
could not help remarking. “I supposed you were ex- 
pecting some other guest.” 

That was purest guesswork on my part; but Brace 
started as though stung. 

“Who d’you think ’d come to see me?” he growled. 
Had he forgotten what he had said to me on my ar- 
rival? It looked that way. He flushed a dull crimson, 
biting his lip under his beard. “It may be a man ’ll 
come from over Clinton way,” he added, slowly, his 
steady look daring me to question the truth of what 
he told me. “I— He talks of buyin’ my bull.” 

The day dragged along slowly enough. I tired finally 
of seeing an imaginary criminal revealing himself in 
each of my host’s stupid commonplaces; tired of try- 
ing to get excited over the “ mystery,” for, after all, 
what mystery was there?—connected with the man 
and his doings. And I think, too, that I was growing 
heartily sick of my self-appointed réle of spy, when 
just after supper I noticed a fresh-looking, eight-ounce 
bottle standing on the mantel-shelf beside the clovk, 
and idly enough asked what was in it. 

“In that bottle?” And he studied it as though 
trying to recall where he had ever seen anything like 
it before. 

“ Medicine?” I hazarded. 

“Now what a lot of questions you can ask!” he 
exclaimed, not ill-naturedly. “ That’s chloroform, my 
son.” 

“For the cat?” 

“ And the kittens,” he added, solemnly. 

Blank silence again, I listening to the noise of the 
rain and wishing I was home, Brace sitting with his 
eyes fastened on the door, the two of us talking about 
nothing at all. For perhaps an hour we sat there, 
when suddenly I was rescued from the depths of utter 
boredom by a short tap on the door. 

Rap, rap rap, it went, and then twice again. 

“Leave the room!” said Brace to me, curtly. But 
oo next second he cried: “Stay here. I’d rather you 
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Rap, rap, rap, and then two more of them. 

The rain was roaring on the roof. Brace sat per- 
fectly still. Only his hand travelled to his coat 
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pocket, and I distinctly heard the click of a revolver 
being cocked—or thought I did, at any rate. 

“Would you mind openin’ the door?” he asked, 
blandly. “ You’re next to it. It’s probably the man 
from Clinton way about the bull.” 

But it was no farm-bred specimen who stood on the 
porch, dripping, before the door. Even in the dark- 
ness I could see that he was a squarely built, Portugee- 
looking chap, with little earrings, and he was asking 
if this was where Meestare Brace lived. 

At my answer he sighed happily, and his teeth 
flashed in the widest of smiles. 

“T come-a so far to-a see heem!” said the visitor, 
plaintively. 

“Tet him in!” came from Brace at that moment, 
and the stranger passed me, drawing from his pocket 
a letter addressed but not stamped. There was 
scrawled on it a rude drawing of a skull and cross- 
bones. 

I waited outside, thinking of the cocked revolver 
in Brace’s pocket. And in my fancy I conjured up a 
picture of the interview between the two men—between 
the cruel mate of the Sagamore, the pirate chief, thiev- 
ing leader of a gang, or what not, and a member of his 
cheated or revengeful crew. Something of the sort 
they must be—that pair in the little room, which was 
so very quiet. Nonsense, wasn’t it, to believe any such 
foolishness about them! But—well, I’ve often won- 
dered since what it was that Portugee really wanted, 
and why Brace had waited for him half in fear, half 
in eagerness, so very long. Why had he decided to let 
me stay near, after all, at the close of the waiting 
time? 

The visitor came backing out of the door again. 

“Tt must-a be so,” he said, not threateningly at all, 
but as if merely stating a fact. 

“ All right,” Brace answered, steadily. ‘“‘ Tell Smith 
understand, Will you see him soon?” he added. 

“* Maybe in one hour.” 

“Maybe.” said Brace. “Wait here a minute,” he 
ordered, when the Portugee had vanished out into 
the rain and the dark, and then stepped out into the 
kitchen, whence a ladder led to the upper floor. In 
less than a minute he was back again. He stood 
over by the door, apparently listening. Unconsciously 
I glanced out the window, and what I saw there 
brought me to my feet. For there had crossed the light 
a huge figure. I did not see it distinctly—only enough 
to make me feel cold about my heart. But the figure 
moved at the same sneaking, sliding pace I had heard 
behind me that morning in the barn; and I had a 
glimpse of an eager, grinning mask. 

I must have cried out, for the first I knew Brace 
had pushed me back into my chair. 

“Sit still,” he growled. “What you makin’ all 
that noise about?” 

“The boy!” I cried, making for the door. “I saw 
him. He’ll do murder. Stop him, Brace.” 

But he held me back with an arm which felt like a 
bar of steel against my breast. For a moment | 
struggled desperately, fighting to warn that poor devil 
who was being tracked like a chicken out there in the 
night. But it was no use. The steel bar turned to a 
coil of wire rope, twisted round me, and jerked me 
across the room. 

“T said,” remarked Brace, smiling evilly, “for you 
to keep quiet.” 

* The boy—!” IT cried again. 

“What do you mean?” he asked, coolly. “ There’s 
nobody left the house since the Portugee.” 

“ Yes ! ” 

“No!” he replied, his eyes narrowing. 

“ You—murderer!” For in a flash the whole of the 
man’s villainy showed before me in letters of fire. 

“Can you prove it, son?” 

“You set the boy on him! You trained him to 
wait for the Right One!” 

“In a court of law?” he continued, finishing his sen- 
tence composedly. 

“T suppose you don’t know anything about that 
bottle of chloroform, either,” I went on, wildly. “ It’s 
lucky that Portugee didn’t want to sleep here to-night. 
He’d have never waked up, you coward! He’s lucky 
to have even the chance he’s got now. You—” 

But I stopped short. Out of the darkness came a 
horrid yell of joy and a volley of that laughter I 
heard in the stable. For what seemed an hour we sat 
in frozen, stricken silence. The roar of the rain was 
like thunder. 

“Tm goin’ out,” said Brace, presently. “ Wonder 
who it was that laughed just now,” he added, game to 
the last. 

“For God’s sake, stay here!” Somehow I could not 
bear the thought of even this raseal’s going out to 
meet that cruel, creeping shadow. “ You mightn’t 
turn round in time.” 

“TI don’t know what you mean,” he answered, and 
with that black lie on his lips he resolutely stalked 
out into the night. 

In an agony of fear and helplessness I waited alone. 
The noisy clock ticked off five, eight, eleven minutes ; 
but still no sign from outside. I watched the black 
square of window till my eyes ached; my heartbeats I 
could hear. Would Brace come back alone?) Would— 
and I whirled round, stung sharply by some horrible 
presentiment, remembering that the door to the kitchen 
was unlocked. 

And there He stood, with his cruel hands opening and 
shutting, his pale eyes alight. There was no laughter 
in his face now. I darted behind the table, searching 
desperately for the least weapon. But by a foolish 
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irony the only things my eyes lighted on in that 
whole room were the bottle of chloroform and my 
canvas-bound sketch-book. The idiot took a couple of 
steps toward me, grinning. 

“I looked round!” I yelled, hoping against hope. 

“Ho, ho, ho!” he laughed, tiptoeing on. “ You're a 
chicken! One I caught in the road. One I caught in 
the yard—a big one with a beard. And I'll catch you, 
too, chicken. Don’t you run away. I’m a-comin’. My 
fingers ache, but I’m strong—strong!” 

“ Mighty strong!” I assented. ‘“ But you can’t break 
that chair, Bill,’ I added, pointing. “ That’s stronger 
than you are!” 

In a second the chair was in splinters. He tore it 
apart and smashed it as I might a paper box, then 
kicked the pieces aside in an excess of ferocity, as if 
he hated them. 

“ And now that chicken!” he giggled, making a sud- 
den snatch at me across the table. I owe my life to the 
fact. that my coat was buttoned tight, his big paw 
swept so close to me. And [ thank all the gods that 
his lurch against the table only set the smoky lamp 
to rocking on its base, for if it had been put out—! I 
shiver still, thinking of that darkness! I flung my- 
self backward out of his reach, when right in the 
midst of my terror a thought flashed to me which 
seemed to hold out a ray of hope. I should have 
watched my grisly opponent’s every motion; but in- 





“So-o big!” I explained, stretching out my arms. 
Rising cautiously, and keeping my arms extended as 
if to measure something very big indeed, I edged to 
the fireplace. I felt along the mantle-shelf behind 
me, and my fingers closed on what I wanted. 

The idiot watched me intently, scraping his thumb 
along his furry jaw. 

“The big bossy?” he queried, doubtfully. 

“Come on!” I answered, briskly, crossing the room 
to the widest stretch of plaster wall, and planting 
two chairs in front of it side by side. “ All ready, 
Bill!” 

“All ready!” he echoed, sliding across the room. 
“ Ho, ho, ho!” 

“Ho, ho!” My laugh was as good as his. “ So-o 
big!” 

“So big!” And he flung out his arms with another 
laugh, as I had. 

“Now then!” My prayer was that he keep on doing 
just what I did. “ Look, Bill!” 

I tied a handkerchief about the lower part of my 
face, and he doubled up with mirth. I tore a sleeve 
out of my shirt, and with what courage I[ could 
muster, and with shouts of joy in which he joined 
whole-heartediy, I knotted the linen strip around his 
nose and mouth. Then I wrenched out the cork of 
the bottle, stopping it with my thumb. 

“Now!” With a sweeping stroke of my crayon, the 

















He stole along the wall with his enormous hands crooked and outstretched 


stead I leaned forward again recklessly, and snatched 
up my sketch-book from the table. By sheer good luck 
he held off. 

“ Pictures, Bill!” I shouted gayly, fluttering the 
pages. “The bull! Let’s make some pictures!” 

There was a dreadful pause of doubt. Then without 
the least warning the giant dropped his horrible hands 
and gave a grin that was not ugly at least. 

“Yow’re not a chicken!” he said, as if disdaining 
the very thought. “ You make bossy pictures.” 

Till then I thought I had passed through as many 
dark hours as fall to the lot of the average man; but 
the whole of what followed I can never tell. Much of 
it is undesirable to relate at all. What I need recall 
for you is the fact that for upward of two hours 
by the clock U sat drawing and drawing cattle—dan- 
cing, drinking, standing on their heads, anything!— 
while all that time the maniac stood behind me in 
absolute silence save for his noisy breathing; and all 
the time his terrible hands rested on my shoulders, 
to travel up now and then and tighten experimentally 
round my throat, if for a single second my invention 
flagged or my hand wearied. 

At length I had filled the book. 

‘“*Make another,” he pleaded, sadly, tightening his 
grip again. 

Raising my eyes, I saw the bottle on the mantel- 
piece, and conceived a most fantastic hope. 

“Do you want a big one?” I asked him. “ Bigger 
than the bull?” 

He gave a kind of skip of joy and unlocked my 
throat. 





bull’s head and shoulders were set down in profile on 
the wall. “Ha!” And I pretended to tip up the 
bottle against my mask. “Ha!” I was able to wet 
my companion’s thoroughly. ‘“‘ Now sit down.” 

I could see his eyes smile as he drew in the sweet, 
numbing odor. He dropped down into the chair at my 
side. 

“ Watch, Bill!” 

I drew at lightning speed, now here, now there, 
stopping every few seconds to renew my own pre- 
tence and to keep my jailer’s mask well soaked with 
the drug. 

“Look, Bill!” I was making circles now at the 
full stretch of my arm, and as fast as I could. His 
eyes drooped once or twice. ‘“ Look, look!” 

The circles grew smaller and even more rapid. I 
whisked some more drops under his nose; he took no 
notice. [ held the bottle right against the cloth; his 
head rolled from one shoulder to the other; the eyes 
he turned up were merely gray blurs. There came 
from him some inarticulate murmurs, and his great 
bulk pitched forward from the waist. I jumped back 
as he recovered himself, hardly daring to believe even 
then that my plan was succeeding. The next second 
I was at the door. Looking back, I saw the giant 
half rise and stretch out his hands in the old, cruel 
gesture. He wavered toward me blindly, but I dodged 
outside to hear him go crashing to the floor. And 
then I made off, in a stumbling, fear-struck run 
through the darkness and the rain. 

That’s all. That’s why I’m tired of painting cattle, 
since you’ve asked the question. 
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“THE WATCHER,” AT THE COMEDY 


A DRAMA _ of modern life, entitled ‘“ The 

Watcher,” and written by Cora Maynard, 
was produced at the Comedy Theatre, New 
York. 

The scenes of “ The Watcher” are laid in New 
York City. George Kent, a gambler, who finally 
is compelled by his losses to resort to cheating at 
cards, has married a woman who previously had 
been the mistress of another man, Joe Worden. 
Felice Kent married for money, refusing Worden 
because he was penniless; but her husband loses 
his money and Worden suddenly becomes wealthy. 
Meanwhile Worden has become engaged to Fae- 
lice’s sister-in-law, Vivian Nent, but Felice now 
remembers her former love for Worden and de- 
termines to prevent his marriage. Worden calls 
at the Kent home one evening and chances to 
find Felice there alone. She locks herself in a 
room with Worden, refusing to let him out, until 
the others return and Kent breaks down the 
door, Felice attempts to persuade her husband 
that Worden still loves her and that he was 
with her of his own free will. But the influence 
of the late Mrs. Kent now becomes evident. The 
husband, who is on the point of shooting him- 
self, is restrained by the spirit of his dead 
mother and he suddenly realizes what a dis- 
reputable person he has been. Likewise, his wife, 
who has lied about Worden, is led by the same 
mysterious power to make a complete confession, 
and apparently the entire household has been 
saved from disruption by the “ watcher.” 


From left to right the characters are: George Kent (John Emerson), Vivian Kent (Percy Haswell), Felice Kent (Catherine Countiss), and Joe Worden (Thurlow Bergen) 
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SCENES FROM “THE WATCHER,” A SPIRIT DRAMA, AT THE COMEDY THEATRE, NEW YORK 
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HE most impressive incident of the 
Zw D musical year was accomplished at 
SN NS) the Manhattan Opera House last 
V4 week by Mr. Hammerstein, when he 
SW) produced there, for the first time in 

) We America, the celebrated Electra of 
FA Secs S») Dex Richard Strauss, after the tragedy of 
eae Dive as) Hugo von Hofmannsthal. The event 

~~ Was as important as it was en- 
grossing, and it compels a deliberate and meticulous 
approach on the part of the commentator. 

Electra, the latest deliverance of Strauss as a writer 
for the stage. has, as the world at large is very well 
«aware, raised almost as dense a cloud of critical and 
journalistic dust as its immediate predecessor, Salome. 
It would be profitless to rehearse the details of the 
controversy. A considerate providence — whose in- 
strument one is happy to recognize upon this occasion 
as Richard Strauss himself—had so ordered matters in 
the first place that the debate, while idly curious, idly 
sensational, and inevitably stupid, for the most part, 
did not turn upon any question of ethics. For that let 
grateful praise be rendered. Strauss, by his choice of 
a dramatic subject, left no opening for the irruption 
into the discussion of Electra of those frenetic cham- 
pions of esthetic respectability whose capacity for 
moral indignation is in inverse proportion to their 
capacity for lucid and intelligent analysis, and whose 
pursuit of impudicity in art is as tireless as their 
flair for it is acute. They who honestly deprecated 
certain aspects of Salome were compelled to summon 
heroic qualities of self-sacrifice and martyrdom; for 
they had to see themselves ranged on the side of 
various clamorous defenders of the publie’s moral 
health who had never taken the trouble to read the 
play of Wilde or hear the music of Strauss, and whose 
ferocious objections were persistently directed against 
the wrong things. Electra provides no occasion for 
the activity either of moral policemen or of disquieted 
martyrs. It has no important sex element, either con- 
ventionally romantic or suppositiously illicit. Objec- 
tion to the work has been centred, first, upon the al- 
leged brutality, violence, and ignoble horror of its 
dramatic basis—the play of von Hofmannsthal; and, 
secondly, upon the alleged recklessness, extravagance, 
and general enormity of Strauss’ score, its outrageous 
infraction of every established law of musical pro- 
cedure. The latter charges are abundantly familiar 
in the case of Strauss; so let us consider now rather 
the characteristics of the drama upon which he has 
based his remarkable music. 

Hugo von Hofmannsthal is young, a “ modern,” a 
“decadent”; and therein is the rock of his offending. 
He is a Viennese, is still under forty, and has produced, 
in addition to Electra, several other dramas. His 
Electra was first given at the Kleines Theater, Berlin, 
half a dozen years ago, and its success was marked. 

One of the most sensitive of critics has written, in a 
rare and little-known book, these memorable sentences: 
“There is no inherent reason why a poet of to-day 
should not overtake the same themes as Aischylus over- 
took from Phrynicus, and Sophocles from A®schylus, 
and Euripides from all three. . . . The difficulty is not 
in the remoteness of the theme, still Jess in the essen- 
tial substance. It is in the mistaken idea that the 
ancient formal method is inevitable, and in the mis- 
taken idea that a theme sustained on essential and 
elemental things and therefore independent of unique 
circumstance can be exhausted by the flashing upon 
it of one great light. ... Tradition says, if ‘you 
would write of the slaying of Clytemnestra you must 
present a recognizable Electra and a_ recognizable 
Orestes; ... but, to the spirit, Electra and Orestes 
are simply abstract terms of the theatre of the imagina- 
tion .. . and the old Greek background is but a re- 
membered semblance of a living stage that is not to- 
day what it was yesterday or shall be to-morrow, and 
yet is ever in essentials the same.” I[t is doubtful if 
Herr von Hofmannsthal ever read those obscure and 
forgotten words; yet he might seek and find in them, 
if he cared to, a singularly anticipated justification of 
the impiety which has been charged against him—that 
of “modernizing” (as it has been called) A®schylus, 
Sophocles, and Euripides. He has been sternly repre- 
hended because his Electra and Orestes are not 
recognizable Electra and a recognizable Orestes”; and 
the thrice-familiar epithets of contemporary denigra- 
tion have been conferred upon him—his play is 
“ lurid,” “ passionate,” “* morbid,” “ neurotic ”; and its 
lack of the “classic purity ” of the Greek originals is 
missed and lamented. All of which is either untrue 
or beside the mark. 

Von Hofmannsthal has chosen to construct a tragedy 
out of the ancient tale which inspired the Electra of 
Sophocles and Euripides and the middle play of Aischy- 
lus’s Oresteia trilogy, the Choéphore. He has gone 
for his plot to the drama of Sophocles, the action of 
which, in the main, he follows. As in the play of 
Sophocles, Electra is the pretagonist—Orestes is the 
mere instrument of her purpose. Von Hofmannsthal 
has everywhere italicized and intensified the tale of 
her unquenchable grief, her consuming and invincible 
passion for retribution. He has made her an extraor- 
dinary dramatic creation. As he conceives her, she is 
incarnate hate, its very type and image—a ragged, 
glaring, dishevelled Menad: a “wild cat,” say the 
servants, who screeches and snarls in her execrations, 
and dwells among the dogs in the courtyard; while to 
her mother she is a “ puff-adder.” In her “ poor, sad 
corner,” says Electra, she lives, yet does not live, feels 
nothing that women feel. Ske has taken hatred for 
her bridegroom, but only curses and despair have 
come forth out of her body. Yet, tattered, degraded, 
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“ELECTRA” 


By Lawrence Gilman 


outeast as she is, there is nothing in the world, says 
one of the serving-women, so royal as she is—* she lies 
in rags upon the threshold, ay, but there is none in the 
house that can endure to look into her eyes.” 

It is in the conception of this vivid and truly ap- 
palling figure that the dramatist has fallen foul of his 
critics, many of whom appear to cherish the belief that 
her prototype, the Electra of Sophocles, was a very 
different sort of person. As a matter of fact, the 
heroine of Sophocles’s play is«by no means an alto- 
gether noble or exalted character. The Greek Electra 
tells of her “ shrill-toned shrieks ”; she demands “ satis- 
faction with blood for blood”; the Chorus speaks 
of her as “ breathing rage” in her interview with her 
mother; and at the moment when Orestes strikes down 
Clytemnestra we hear her, as we hear her descendant 
in the play of von Hofmannsthal, urge on her brother 
to “strike, if thou hast strength, a double stroke.” 
The learned Buckley, in the introduction to his trans- 
lation of Sophocles’s play, speaks of Electra as “a 
virago almost bereft of female feelings’; he speaks of 
her “love that has been sharpened into keen hatred,” 
of her “ vindictive wrath,” of her “ accumulated bitter- 
ness,” ‘her mournings that teem with selfishness. Nor 
have other commentators a kinder word to say of her. 
She is a dreadful figure in Sophocles; she is a dread- 
ful figure in von Hofmannsthal. It is wiser, in con- 
sidering the play of the modern dramatist, to abstain 
from Pecksniffian comparisons, especially when these 
are based upon premises that are unsound. The just 
view will regard it apart from its classie proto- 
types, as a modern fantasy upon an antique theme, 
but dealing with passions that are independent of any 
age or any country, with the universal and timeless 
stuff of tragedy. 

Considered thus, it must be appraised as a remark- 
able and an impressive work. Its power is irresistible. 
It is steeped in the atmosphere of tragic horror, but 
this horror is wholly upon the plane of imaginative 
communication; there is nothing to shock the eye of 
the spectator; the catastrophe occurs, after the Greek 
fashion, off the stage. The suggestion of impending 
doom, of an inescapable, intangible, cumulative dread, 
is established and maintained with a surety and power 
which completely possess the mind. The play con- 
tains nothing so fearful to the sight or to the mind as 
the tableau at the close of Auschylus’s Choéphore, when 
Orestes is revealed standing over the body of his slain 
mother, with the horror of the thronging Furies grow- 
ing in his eves; nor has it anything to cause the horri- 
pilation which must have been felt by the Athenians 
at the shambles disclosed by the rolling back of the 
eceyclema at the conclusion of the Agamemnon. 

It is undeniable that the drama would be stronger, 
and that it would have an elevation which it now 
lacks, if von Hofmannsthal had put greater stress 
upon the Greek conception of vengeance as a religious 
duty—the idea which, more than ‘anything else, exalts 
and ennobles their tragedy. It is true that Orestes, in 
the modern Elecira, has a speech in which he declares 
that he knows the gods have laid the deed upon his 
soul, and that they will spurn him if he shudders at 
it; but there is no such insistence upon this motive 
as we find in the Greek plays. Nor can it be denied 
that the play lacks simplicity and economy of diction, 
and that the models which have served in the elabora- 
tion of its details are at times obvious. There is a 
quality of speech, a certain use of symbolistic expres- 
sion, that comes straight out of Maeterlinck; there is 
imagery which reminds us that the Salome of Oscar 
Wilde is highly appreciated in Germany and Austria. 
In the speeches of Clytemnestra, Electra, Chrysothe- 
mis, there is much rhetorice—some of it beautiful, 
poetical, strikingly eloquent; some of it artificial and 
over-sophisticated. Electra herself is at times as 
elliptical and enigmatic of speech as Hilda in Ibsen’s 
Master Builder. She is prone to ruminate elaborately 
and at length, when she should be direct and sparing 
of utterance and unhesitating in action. And there 
are times when she philosophizes upon the nature of 
hate and Jove as mystically and superfluously as the 
transfigured daughter of Herodias. At such moments 
we are far indeed from both the spirit and the letter 
of Greek tragedy. But for all its derivations, artificiali- 
ties, and excreseences, the play has indisputable power, 
and at its finest it has beauty and imagination of a 
high order. It strikes the authentic note of tragic 
terror and tragic awe, and from it issues at times 
“the terrible whisper of destiny”; so that one re- 
calls again the calm and tolerant words of him whose 
wisdom has before been adduced, and who knew that 
we may legitimately see Electra and Orestes, not as 
either Aschylus or Sophocles has revealed them to us, 
but as revealed to a vision that is of to-day, “ shaped 
from the mould that moulds the spirit of to-day, and 
colored with the color of to-day’s mind.” 

Esehylus’s Cassandra, entering tremblingly the 
Palace of the Atride to meet the death which she 
knows is awaiting her there, cries out in terror that 
she detects an odor which reeks “like the breath of 
charnels.” There is, in the EKlectra of von Hofmanns- 
thal and Strauss, a similar exhalation for the imagina- 
tion—an oppressive and unnamable menace in the air, 
a pervading atmosphere of terror, of unspeakable per- 
turbation. This mood is implicit in the texture of the 
play; but it is marvellously enforced and intensified 
in the music of Strauss. 

The opera was performed for the first time at the 
Dresden Royal Opera a little over a year ago—on 
January 25, 1909. It thus follows Salome, its imme- 
diate predecessor, after an interval of three years. 
Let it be said at once that Electra succeeds, where 
Salome failed, in being an almost continuously fitting 
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expression of its subject-matter, von Hofmannsthal’s 
drama. The nature of this subject-matter is of a 
character which taxes the expressional capacity of 
Strauss where it is strongest, and not, as in Salome, 
where it is weakest. Strauss has, as a rule, been 
curiously ineffective in his treatment of the emotions 
of sex, and in Salome the music was least satisfying 
in the passages wherein the composer sought to de- 
lineate the desires of the uneasy protagonist of Wilde's 
play. But Strauss has a superlative gift for render 
ing, through the potency of tonal imagery, moods of 
terror, suspense, awe, foreboding, ominous and sinister 
gloom. He has a power of communicating the charae- 
teristic emotion of tragic horror which continually re- 
minds one of Webster at his best. He is primarily a 
musical tragedian, whose imagination is most con 
genially and profitably employed when it is dealing 
with the darker and more poignant stuff of tragedy. 

Electra gives him precisely the kind of subject which 
he is most fortunate in depicting. Regarded simply as 
a tonal italicization of the action and emotions of the 
play it is superbly successful. It has a eyelonie sweep 
and power, a demoniacal intensity, which are well-nigh 
unbearable in their assault upon the nerves. From 
the abrupt and sinister opening to the wildly triumph- 
ant close the grip of the music relaxes for seareely a 
moment—and when it does momentarily relax, it is 
significant to observe, it is in the passages which 
Strauss has designed to denote the conjugal longings 
of Chrysothemis. 

In its quality as sheer music the score displays in 
a marked degree the strange blending of strength and 
weakness, of genius and futility, of inspiration and 
paltriness, which are characteristic of every phase of 
Strauss’ intellectual activity. There are wonderful 
things in it—passages which no one but Strauss 
would have dared or accomplished. Of such are the 
interview between Electra and her mother, the passage 
in which the sisters mourn the death of Orestes, the 
inimitably satirie scene in which Electra lights Agis- 
thus to his doom, and, above all, the nobly pathetic 
and deeply affecting recognition scene between Electra 
and her brother: here we have once more the deeper 
and finer Strauss, the supremely moving and individual 
tone-poet who portrayed the home-coming and the 
death of Don Quixote, the tranquil close of Hin Helden- 
leben. This scene is the musical apogee of the work. 
It has a richness of emotion, a depth of sorrowful 
tenderness, which set it among the noblest things in 
modern music. But side by side with these memorable 
passages are others which are far from memorable 
passages in which, as so often with Strauss, the music 
declines from power and vitality into a lament- 
able emptiness and commonness, and we get pages of 
the most arrant and undisguised banality; as, for ex- 
ample, in the music accompanying the lament of Chry- 
sothemis over her single and childless state—music 
which is conspicuous for its melodie sentimentality 
and its trivial waltz rhythms. 2 

Much might be said of the bland audacity, the 
superhuman ingenuity, the incredible mastery of teeh- 
nical resources, which have gone to the making of this 
astonishing score: but they are its least important 
aspects, and they have been and will be abundantly 
dwelt upon, gasped at, denounced, applauded. 

It is enough for the present to say that Strauss has 
clothed the drama of von Hofmannsthal with music 
that, in the main, is remarkable for its fitness and 
its eloquence—that the score is masterly in its dra- 
matic truthfulness, the constancy with which the eye 
of the composer is fixed upon the object to be depicted. 
It is full of his typical qualities. Strauss displays 
here, as elsewhere, almost every defect except weak- 
ness; that it never has. He may exasperate by his 
commonness, his effrontery, his crudity, his inanity, his 
folly, or by his often unabashed sentimentality. But 
weakness—of that he cannot justly be aceused. He 
never halts or fumbles; he has a superb assurance. 
His mastery of his imaginative material and of his 
technic is absolute. He never fails to give one a 
sense of power. There is always, too, something of 
the cyclopean in Strauss. He startles us no less by the 
magnitude of his conceptions and the vastness of his 
designs than by the huge sweep of his brush over the 
orchestral canvas. He may shock us by his crassness, 
or distress us by his silliness, or annoy us by his 
banality: but—and this is the essential point—he 
never loses his grip upon us. His magnetism is con- 
tinually operative, even when (and the statement is 
not paradoxical) it repels. 

Of the production of the work at the Manhattan 
there is at present neither time nor space to speak, 
yet it merits far more detailed comment than can now 
be devoted to it. Let it suffice to say that Mr. Ham- 
merstein’s forces did wonders with a work that is of 
staggering and disheartening difficulty. The orches- 
tra, under the devoted guidance of Mr. de la Fuente, 
played with brilliant security and aplomb, as if such 
scores as that of Electra were an every-day affair with 
it. Mme. Mariette Mazarin as Electra gave a per- 
formance for which there is but one word-—superb. 
Mr. Huberdeau was an admirable Orestes, while Mme. 
Gerville-Keache, Miss Alice Barron, and Mr. Duffault 
were adequate and intelligent as, respectively, Clytem- 
nestra, Chrysothemis, and A®gisthus. The stage set- 
ting was appropriate and effective. 

Mr. Hammerstein has once more waved his con- 
jurer’s wand. and has set before us a contemporary 
work of the first importance scarcely a year after it 
had been produced abroad. He deserves, and will re- 
ceive, the thanks of all those who have not yet learned 
to resent the exhibition of that which is new and 
unaccustomed as an affront and an impertinence. 
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The Gentler View 


ON RESEMBLING ONESELF 
By Florida Pier 


To be amazingly characteristic of our- 
selves is almost the only thing that can 
be invariably counted on. It holds through 
everything, this tendency to do the thing 
no one but just ourselves would ever have 
done. Our friends show plainly that they 
are unable to become wholly used to our 
never deviating from our own particular 
line, and if our actions have no other 
effect, we do, by our very inability to 
change, lend a quality of constant fresh- 
ness to human relations. 

In the midst of a fire, after an emo- 
tional crisis, or at the end of a long sepa- 
ration, we remain so astonishingly like. 
It is a matter of surprise to ourselves. 
On dying we may say, “I was just going 
to be so different.” Who else would have 
said that? We have lived from our cradle 
in a state of contemplating a complete 
revisal of character, so naturally we die 
without having had the inconsistency to 
give up all thought of changing. 

Some babies can be seen as nebulous 
corporation lawyers, a white waistcoat 
distinetly discernible if one half-closes 
one’s eyes, and, though they are watched 
closely through all the stages of their 
existence, they never do anything out of 
character. Later on in life their sparse 
white hair, ruddy cheeks, and trick of 
playing with a paper-cutter or whatever 
small object is at hand, remind one so 
forcibly of their baby selves that the two 
ends of their lives become inextricably en- 
tangled, and not to save you could you 
say whether their sulking pout came first 
and judicial pompousness later on, or vice 
versa, or whether the last is not the first 
made audible. 

No one ever changes. We intensify as 
we grow older, we sometimes emphasize 
ourselves to the point of caricature, and 
finally we crystallize to a degree of hard- 
ness that makes change completely out of 
the question. If circumstances force upon 
us a difference so great as to incommode 
us seriously, we settle the matter much 
after the manner of the oyster. We cover 
the foreign substance with our own es- 
sence until it is lost to view and nothing 
has happened but an increase in our meas- 
urement, which only serves to make more 
noticeable the staggering useness of us. 

Very often we have to fight to remain 
as we are—people have such a liking for 
inciting one to grow—but we always do 
fight. It is the battle we enter into with 
most vigor. We cannot be deceived into 
thinking the process of another person 
our own. They tell us where they have 
come out, explain in detail the route they 
took to reach such a point, and beg us, 
now that they have blazed the trail, to 
hurry along it and join them. But our 
aversion te such a course is deep-rooted. 


We say, “ That is not my way,” as though 
there were some integral honesty in using 
no other. We take in their exact loca- 
tion, and if we decide it is within our 
limitations to get there (every one has a 
sacred regard for his limitations and 
would not overstep them for worlds), we 
deliberately go our own round-about, put- 
tering route, bumping over corduroy roads 
of prejudice and up hills of self-satisfae- 
tion and down dales of indecision; after 
much suffering and toil and enough break- 
ing of fresh ground to give us a pioneer 
feeling of having deserved our destination 
when it comes, we finally bob up beside 
our patiently waiting friend, saying, 
“ Hullo! you here?” 

We beg to be forgiven so many things 
on the ground that we meant nothing by 
it, it is just our way. We grow re- 
signed to ourselves so early in life and 
take the attitude that here we are handi- 
sapped by being ourselves, and, there be- 
ing nothing that can be done about it, 
people should be lenient and not blame us 
for an unpreventable catastrophe. There 
is at least reason in our plea of being 
liked for ourselves, for since it is the one 
thing bound not to change, it is the one 
way to insure love lasting forever. But 
it has been noticed that we are always 
very desirous of reducing ourselves to 
the lowest possible terms, half because, if 
we are still loved, then we are loved in- 
deed, and half since, if we are loved for 
any qualities we lack, we may have to 
acquire them, and that is so repellent to 
us that we would almost rather claim 
vices we have not and so send the love 
packing. 

It is puzzling how clear a view we 
get of ourselves at an uncommonly early 
period. We seem to know, with no possi- 
bility of being argued out of our belief, 
the vast number of things we cannot do. 
And our sureness is such that one might 
almost think we had tried them. We 
shudder away from suggested undertakings 
as though there were a little something 
indelicate in being thought to be more 
than ourselves. And at the end of a long 
life we say, “ My life has been such that 
[I have been prevented from—” Oh, we 
are very. very sly in our mollusking ways. 


It is always vaguely disquieting when 
one sees people laying such stress on the 
minor moralities such as not powdering 
and avoiding white lies. One cannot help 
feeling that if they use up so much moral 
enthusiasm on matters of such minute- 
ness they will not have enough left over 
to earry them through sterner tempta- 
tions. It always a little flattens one to 
hear men say, “I do not believe in smok- 
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An Automobile Hearse 


PROBABLY the latest novelty in automo- 
bile construction is a combination hearse 
and funeral coach which has been invent- 
ed by an undertaker in New York. The 
fore part of the vehicle is the hearse 


ing-chairs, carpeted floor, trimmings of 
San Domingo mahogany, and shades upon 
the windows. The vehicle is lighted by 
electricity, and has a telephone and electric 
signalling apparatus by which the chauf- 

















The combination automobile hearse and funeral coach 


proper, being made entirely of steel, and 
the casket is put in through doors in the 
front, as shown in the photograph. Four- 
teen persons may be accommodated in the 
passenger compartment, which is hand- 
somely equipped with upholstered revolv- 


feur is directed from the interior of the 
vehicle. The exterior is finished in black. 

A forty-five horse-power gasoline-engine 
supplies the motive power, and this unique 
machine is geared to have a maximum 
speed of twenty miles an hour. 
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to be wasted on petty little things like 
cigars! It is tempting Fate. Then it 
is so unbelievable that one man by his 
single efforts has acquired enough ster- 
ling principles to be able to afford this 
lapping of them over upon side issues. 
A suspicion will arise that he is loose, 
not to say shifty, on the tariff, or rebates, 
or something else where a stoutly voiced 
stand counts. 

When any one says, “I don’t smoke,” 
or, “I don’t play bridge,” then one sup- 
poses naturally that he is saving himself 
up for the things he does. The stern, 
heavy, “I do not believe in going abroad 
until one has seen one’s own country,” 
comes to step on the tail of one’s gayly 
flying kite, and one’s irritation against 
the person deepens into distrust. He may 
have enough conviction founded on solid 
thought to go around—one does not say 
that he has not—but from my point of 
view he is taking a risk. In well-ordered 
plans details come last, and it would be 
very sad to think that these reproving 
souls were fussing around weeding the 
grass before they had so much as started 
to dig the foundation of their house. 
This may be a reprehensible idea, but. it 
would take a long time to settle all the 
big things so conclusively that one had 
reached the place of deciding definitely 
that powder on the nose was immoral. 
No, try as one will, it seem as 
though these dear souls had patched a 
belief together, and, while they were car- 
rying it to where it belonged, were forced 
from its exhausting weight to put it down 
on what happened to be handy at the 
moment. 
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Registration and Licenses 

INASMUCH as considerable doubt, and in 
some cases confusion, seem to arise in 
regard to the 1910 registrations and 
licenses in different States, the Bureau of 
Tours of the Automobile Club of America 
has issued a chart showing just what 
States require registration or license for 
the new year, where renewals are neces 
sary, and where the old registration or 
license is still operative. A synopsis of 
this chart for New York, New Jersey, 
Pennsylvania, Massachusetts, Connecticut, 
and Rhode Island, is as follows: 

New York.—Registrations of cars in 
New York State are perpetual on the ear 
originally registered. If car changes 
ownership, the new owner must re-register 
same. If new car is purchased, same must 
be registered. Transfers are not made. 

New Jersey.—Registration of car and 
driving license are required annually, and 
same can be procured direct from the 
Bureau of Tours of the Club. 

Pennsylvania. — Pennsylvania requires 
both registration of car and driving 
license annually, application blanks for 
which can be procured from the Bureau of 
Tours. Non-residents, of States that re- 
ciprocate, are allowed ten days’ exemption 
from registration. 

Massachusetts —Registration required 
annually; also driving license for owner 


and chauffeur. Owner’s driving license 
perpetual; chauffeur’s driving _ license 


good for one year from date of issue—the 
latter renewed for fifty cents. Non-resi- 
dents exempt for seven successive days. 
Non-resident owners may drive, but chauf- 
feurs must procure driving license. The 
Bureau of Tours can procure temporary 
driving license for non-resident chauffeurs, 
provided chauffeur can procure certificates 
of good character and recommendations. 

Connecticut.—Registrations are annual, 
expiring December 31st. Annual driving 
license required by owner or chauffeur. 
Non-residents exempt for ten days from 
registration and driving licenses. 

Rhode Island.—Registration and driving 
license required. Fees of registration 
based upon horse-power. Non-residents 
duly registered in home State or exempt 
for ten days. 





A New Use for Blotting-paper 

[xn Germany blotting-paper is used to 
clean machinery. Tow, woollen refuse, 
sponge cloths, and jute waste are the ma- 
terials usually employed for the cleaning 
of machines and parts of engines which 
are soiled by dust and lubricating sub- 
stances. The better varieties of cotton 
waste are very good for scouring purposes, 
but the cheaper grades are charged with 
dust, and in using them a sponge cloth, 
specially manufactured for the purpose, 
is employed. 

In using blotting-paper for scouring pur- 
poses the use of cotton waste is decreased, 
and the sponge cloths are entirely dis- 
pensed with. On an average the German 
workman received under the former sys- 
tem two hundred and fifty grams of cot- 
ton waste, one new sponge cloth, and one 
or two renovated ones every week. Now 
he is supplied with one hundred and fifty 
grams of cotton waste, and about eight 
or ten sheets of blotting-paper, at a cost 
of two and a half cents, or one-third the 
cost of the cotton waste. 
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The paper is not only cheaper, but it 


does not soil the machinery with fibres 


and dust, as do the woollen refuse and 
the sponge cloths. It is also less com- 
bustible than other cleaning materials, 
and if it should be caught in the machinery 
while engines in motion are being cleaned 
it tears easily, and the workmen run no 
risk of having their hands drawn into the 
machinery. 








THE BEST WORM LOZENGES for CHILDREN are 
BROWN’S VERMIFUGE COMPITS. 25 cents a box. .*. 





ADVERTISEMENTS. 








Pears’ is essentially 


a toilet soap. A soap 
good for clothes won't 
benefit face and hands. 
Don’t use laundry soap 
for toilet or bath. That 


is, if you value clear 


skin. 
Pears’ is pure soap 
and matchless for the 


complexion. 


Sold in town and village 





Tree Troubles 
Are Serious 


Because they threaten the 
lives of the trees, so vital 
to men’s welfare, No tree 
can overcome a_ serious 
. wound or disease unless i 
JOHN DAVEY youn’ tga 
The Father of 4S assistance. Nature will 
Tree Surgery do what she can, but she 

must have help or the tree 
will decay and die before its appointed time, 


Work With Nature and 
Help the Troubled Trees! 


Give them a fair show—a square deal; 
they deserve it. Let their defects and in- 
juries have scientific attentios. If there 


are weak places in a tree, strengthen them; 
if it is diseased, treat with the same care 
you would bestow on a sick animal. 


The Davey Experts 
Know the Trees— 


Know what to doin every case of tree 
trouble. They are trained as surgeons are 
trained, under the direction of John Davey, 
m the great friend and brother of the trees. 
Mm Write for copy of book “Our Wounded 
’ Friends, The Trees,’—free to all tree- 

owners—gi ving full particularsof their work, 


THE DAVEY TREE EXPERT COMPANY 
312 Linden Street, KENT, OHIO 














YOU CAN MAKE 





ZE® ie $12 A DAY 


You need no experience because we teach 
you everything and help you to get started, 
If now employed, you can work for us in 
your spare time and make more money than 
your regular wages amountto. Write and 
let us show you our line. We have over 2000 

atented articles, all fast sellers. Cannot 
be bought in stores, 


WE WANT AGENTS In Every County 
In the State 


We will point the way to you how to make 
from $150 to $200 per month, Our goods 
are fully guaranteed, and we refund all 
money to any purchaser not perfectly satis- 
fied. We start honest men and women in 
business on our capital, Samples of best 
sellers FREE. Write to-day for agency. 


THOMAS MFC CO BekAReekis 


DAY TON_OHIO 
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Letters and sold. Cable Transfers 
to I 
Collections made. Inter 
BANKERS, No. 59 WALL STKEET 
guaranteed by Ist Mtg. on sub-irrigated lands now 


Lurope and ——_ At 
of rica,Commiercial anc rav 
Credi ae ok 
P s eques. tit 
re it. pene Fiopasit. rr 
8 of 20-YR. GOLD COUPON 
O IRRIGATION BONDS 
earning over 8% on valuation of $7,000 per acre. We in- 
vite the strictest investigation. 20-year circular, free. 





Bills af exchange onal 

ellers’ Letters of Credit. 

Brown Brothers & Co., 
Den., $500. Int., March, Sept. Principal and interest 
HOWARD-PACKARD LAND CO., Sanford, Florida 
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ST. PAUL’S INVASION 





He territory already occupied by several 
AN lines is able, in the first year of its 
mS operation, to show earnings  suffi- 
3 cient to pay seven per cent. on the 
stock, it is a logical deduction that 
a good part. of its business is being 
done at the expense of the lines al- 
“ready in the field. Earnings on the 
St. Paul’s extension to the Pacific coast during the few 
months of its operation have been such as to” fully 
warrant the recent declaration of seven per cent. And 
that is why by the recent completion of the St. Paul’s 
new line to the Pacifie there has been projected into 
the railway-traflie situation in the Northwest a com- 
petitive element fraught with serious possibilities. 
Skirmishes with the Canadian Pacific interests to the 
north and the Union Pacific interests to the south 
have been continuous, but for the past nine years 
Mr. Hill has had the through traffic of that part of the 
“ Northwest Territory ” lying within the United States 
pretty much to himself. Now it appears this domain 
of the Empire-Builder is to be rudely invaded, and by 
an enemy fully as crafty and powerful as that other 
competitor whose passing last year marked the close 
of an epoch in the country’s railroad history. 

When the St. Paul management four years ago de- 
cided to cut loose from its dependence on other rail- 
roads having lines through to the coast and to build 
its own line across the Rocky Mountains, a great deal 
ef doubt was expressed as to the success of the new 
enterprise. Making full allowance for the financial 
strength of the interests backing the project, it was 
pointed out that physical obstacles and the high price 
of materials and labor would make the proposed ex- 
tension an exceedingly expensive piece of road to 
build. Coming into direct competition with roads 
which during a decade of prosperity had been able 
to develop an enormous local traffic through spurs and 
branches to adjacent traflic-producing centres, it was 
very seriously doubted whether the new line could 
maintain itself at all. Commenting on this point, one 
of the best-informed of railway authorities wrote at 
the time the extension was started. “In brief, neither 
as to grades, length of line, nor cost, does it present 
any advantage over its rivals; rather the reverse. 
When the Great Northern’s water-grade line from Spo- 
kane to Portland is built, that road will be able to 
carry freight at a lower rate than any other trans- 
continental line, this construction being a part of the 
scheme outlined in J. J. Hill’s boast that before the 
Panama Canal is completed he will have a line from 
the Great Lakes to the Pacifie able to earry freight 


at such rates that lily pads will soon be growing in the . 


Panama Canal. This is the sort of ecmpetition that 
the St. Paul extension must meet and which, to the 
outside view, it will be in no position to meet.” 

Six months is a short time on which to base judg- 
ment of the success of such an enterprise, but from 
what has been accomplished during the half-year, every 
indication is that President Earling and the others 
who planned the extension knew more about what they 
were doing than the authority cited above, and that 
they have not builded in vain. Hardly could the most 
sanguine of those who projected the new enterprise 
have expected that in its first year enough to pay a 
dividend of seven per cent. would be earned, and yet, 
unless there is a great falling off in the coming 
months, earnings of that amount will be shown. 
Recently the directors of the St. Paul met and declared 
the regular dividend, the distribution of course being 
shared in by the new stock issued to finance the exten- 
sion. Far from being the struggling line which so 
many people thought it would be, if, indeed, it were 
ever completed, this Chicago, Milwaukee, and Puget 
Sound Railway (the extension’s official title) seems 
already to have taken a place of dominant importance 
in the traffic situation in the Northwest. In operation 
only six months, the line is already able to show earn- 
ings contributing a full share to the seven-per-cent. 
dividend paid by the parent company. Here, obviously, 
is a new factor bound strongly to affect the traffic of 
roads having a virtual monopoly in that territory. 

Before considering, however, the possible effects of 
this new competition on Northern Pacific and Great 
Northern, it is well to get clearly in mind the physical 
characteristics of the line and the traffic-developing 
facilities it possesses. Unlike the Northern Pacific or 
the Great Northern, the St. Paul was never planned 
as a transcontinental. A wonderful property operating 
in a wonderful territory, the St. Paul was yet a local 
proposition—its lines ran out from Chicago to the 
Missouri River in South Dakota and ended there— 
through-freight coming westward over the St. Paul 
had all to be turned over to the lines of the Hill 
system. As long as satisfactory traffic agreements could 
be made such an arrangement worked very well, but 
when the St. Paul people found themselves unable to 
get the concessions they wanted, they made up their 
minds to become independent of traffic-exchange arrange- 
ments by building their own line through to the Pacific. 

From Evarts, South Dakota, to Seattle on the Pa- 
cifie is a distance of 1,400 miles, a rough country for 
the most part and traversed by several mountain 
ranges. The St. Paui interests, however, among the 
wealthiest in the country, knew very well that they, if 
anybody, could put through such a line. As to its earn- 
ing-power after completion, the fact that the interests 
dominant in the railroad were virtually in control of 
the mining and smelting business in Montana made it 
evident that large amounts of traffic could be turned 
over to the new line immediately upon its completion. 

Begun in April, 1906, the 1,400-mile extension was 


Finance 


By Franklin Escher 


finished in just three years and opened throughout its 
cntire length on the first day of last August. During 
the construction period 60,000,000 cubic yards of ma- 
terial were excavated, 360,000 cubic yards of tunnel 
driven, 20 miles of bridges built, 200,000 tons of rails 
laid. With the completion of the work the St. Paul 
finds itself in possession of a line running straight 
through from the Missouri River to the coast and 
completing a through route from Chicago to Tacoma 
and Seattle. Constructed at a higher cost per mile 
than either Northern Pacific or Great Northern, it is 
safe to say that the St. Paul Extension (and this 
in spite of the money lavished on the Hill roads) is 
a better-built line than either of them. Money was not 
spared in its construction and the new line has the 
advantage of all the advance in engineering ideas and 
methods by which the last quarter of a century has 
been marked. 

Here then is the position of the rivals for the 
supremacy of the Northwest: Great Northern and 
Northern Pacific which get into Chicago over the Bur- 
lington parallel each other westward to the Pacific 
coast, their distance apart varying from two to five 
hundred miles. Along the southern border of this 
strip, and following the line of the Northern Pacific so 
closely that in many places a stone can be thrown 
from one track to the other, runs the St. Paul exten- 
sion. All three roads start at Chicago and all three of 
them reach the Pacific at the same point. 

Coming down to the question of the effect of this 
new competition on the lines already in the field, it is 
plain from the relative position of the Great Northern, 
Northern Pacific, and the “ Puget Sound,” that it is 
with the Northern Pacific that the most direct com- 
petition is made. Great Northern, lying several hun- 
dred miles to the north, is less affected with regard to 
local business, although so far as through-traffic from 
the Lakes to the Pacifie is concerned, it will feel the 
“ Puget Sound’s” competition almost as much as the 
Northern Pacific. 

The degree of the St. Paul extension’s competition 
for local traffic with Northern Pacific is something 
which can never be reduced to dollars and cents, but is 
perfectly apparent to every one who understands the 
conditions under which the roads operate. Out of a 
total length of 1,400 miles, the St. Paul extension for 
a distance of fully 400 miles bears about the same 
relation to the Northern Pacific as the West Shore 
does to the New York Central. Throughout their 
entire length, indeed, the roads are never more than 
a couple of hundred miles apart, which in that country 
of big distances and many branch lines means less than 
it would in the thickly settled sections of the East. 
It is in this matter of branch lines, indeed, that the 
Northern Pacific will have a great advantage over its 
new competitor for some time to come. Development 
of the Northwest territory has been largely accom- 
plished by means of great numbers of “ feeders” 
which make the map of the Hill roads, in some places, 
closely resemble a coarse-toothed comb. Of these little 
spurs, which Mr. Hill has always considered as about 
the greatest traffic-producing element in his system, 
the St. Paul has practically none as yet. They are 
bound to be built, but their building takes time, and 
during that time the extension will be operating at a 
disadvantage. 

With regard to through-traffic there is of course no 
such difficulty and the “ Puget Sound” can tackle its 
competitors on terms of equality, if not, indeed, with 
an advantage arising from the fact that the whole 
construction of its lines has been according to the most 
modern plans and ideas. As against such an advan- 
tage, however, there must be considered all the ex- 
perience gained by the Hill management during its 
development and upbuilding of the territory, and the 
fact that, having been on the ground for so many years 
and having had so much money to spend, it has been 
able to bring the lines up to a remarkable state of 
efficiency. The St. Paul coming into this field with its 
new extension finds itself in competition not with a 
system of roads which has been allowed to run down, 
but with a system of roads under a management as 
vigorous and efficient as any existing in the country. 

Concerning the relative facilities of the competing 
roads for gathering in westbound through-traffic at 
Chicago, it must be borne in mind that the interests 
dominant in the St. Paul are closely allied with those 
in control of New York Central, and that this will 
give the St. Paul a distinct advantage in the securing 
of transcontinental traffic coming from the East. As 
great a railroad man as he is, Mr. Hill seems never to 
have realized that while he himself might be content 
to build up his Northwestern empire without making 
much of an effort to solidify his connections east of 
Chicago, some one else was bound to come along, 
strong enough and aggressive enough to build throug 
his territory and then make close connections with 
some road running eastward to the Atlantic. Of ques- 
tion of any actual connection between New York Cen- 
tral and St. Paul there is none, but considering the 
strong banking affiliations of the interests identified 
with both properties. it is plain enough to what Pa- 
cific coast line most of New York Central’s westbound 
through-traffic will be switched at Chicago. 

From what has been said it is plain that both North- 
ern Pacific and Great Northern are faced with strong 
competition—competition for through-business effective 
now, and competition for local business which will be- 
come more and more effective as the St. Paul pushes 
out feeders for its extension. Judging from earnings 
on the extension during the few months it has been 
in operation, gross earnings for the first year should 
fall not far short of $10,000,000. Holders of Great 
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Northern and Northern Pacific securities are naturally 
inquiring into how they are going to be affected by 
the diversion to a competitor of so large an amount of 
business. The Hill roads, undisturbed in the posses- 
sion of the Northwest, have, it is true, in the past 
been tremendous earners, but with this element of ag- 
gressive competition introduced, it is a question as 
to whether the situation may not have radically 
changed. 

Investigation of Great Northern’s and Northern Pa- 
cifie’s ability to stand the loss of traffic which they 
must inevitably sustain during the time when the 
“ Puget Sound ” is developing its own territory, brings 
out at once the tremendous financial strength of both 
of these Hill properties. Both of them can afford to 
lose lots of traffic to the St. Paul without minding it 
in the least or at any rate without its making any 
difference so far as their dividend rates are concerned. 
Northern Pacific, since 1905, in no year has earned less 
than 10 per cent. on the stock, and in the fiscal year 
1907 earned over 15 per cent., available for dividends. 
Great Northern for the year ending June 30th of last 
year earned 8.33 per cent., and for the five years before 
that ran steadily over 10 per cent., earnings reaching 
13 per cent. in 1906. In addition to which earning- 
power both roads have large holdings of valuable lands. 
Great Northern, by the disposal of its ore-bearing 
properties, has greatly reduced its holdings, but 
Northern Pacific is credited with the ownership of 
upward of 10,000,000 acres of land at a recent average 
selling price of from $5 to $6 an acre. Both roads 
are further believed to have equities in other valuable 
properties, readily convertible into cash. 

From all of which it is evident that years of undis- 
turbed prosperity have ensconced the Hill roads in an 
exceedingly strong position from which to meet the 
competition with which they are faced. In a territory 
like that in which the rival roads are operating, more- 
over, natural growth and development is such as to 
supply to the railroads a constantly increasing amount 
of traffic. St. Paul’s extension is to-day doing most 
of its business at the expense of Great Northern and 
Northern Pacific, but what is true to-day will be: less 
true a year from now and less true yet in two or three 
years when the territory through which the new road 
runs has had time to develop. In this country rail- 
roads are put through first and the development of the 
country comes afterward. That means the constant 
originating of new traffic. No one familiar with condi- 
tions in the Northwest can doubt the opportunities for 
a development sufficient to tax to the utmost the traffic 
facilities of all three of the roads now operating in 
that territory. 


It is still too early for an accurate estimate of the 
damage done by the flood at Paris, but from reports 
received it is evident that the disaster takes its place 
with the great calamities of modern times—with the 
Sicilian earthquake, for instance, and the destruction 
of San Francisco. ‘The effect on the markets of the 
latter disaster is still fresh in the public mind, and a 
good many people are wondering whether in this last 
wholesale destruction of invested capital the markets 
are not again confronted with an exceedingly adverse 
influence. 

A calamity resulting in great destruction of property 
in a foreign country is necessarily less of an influence 
on the markets here than a similar calamity occurring 
within the borders of the United States, but yet con- 
tains possibilities of trouble which are well worth while 
considering. In this case, where the disaster struck 
at the very heart of the most important investing 
community in the world, these possibilities may be 
summed up about as follows: Sale of a great amount 
of French-held American  securities—possible with- 
drawal of large sums of French capital now invested 
in America and elsewhere-—resulting heavy gold ship- 
ments to Paris. Considering that in a recent estimate 
M. Neymarck, one of the leading French economists, 
places the amount of French capital employed in the 
United States at $400,000,000, it will readily be seen 
how great is our own interest in what has taken place. 


Troublous times in Wall Street invariably bring 
forth the statement that the country goes its own way 
regardless of what “the gamblers” are doing. Un- 
fortunately for that idea, “the gamblers” are very 
easily able to disturb the legitimate part of Wall 
Street which furnishes the money on which the big 
business of the country is done. Disturbance there is 
quickly reflected throughout the commercial life of the 
nation. 

A story is being told in the Street about a Western 
steel manufacturer who came to New York early in 
January for the purpose of floating half a million dol- 
lars’ worth of bonds, with the proceeds of which he 
was to build an addition to his mill. The proposition 
was a good one and no trouble was experienced in 
getting it taken up. Promise of the money was 
secured, preliminary arrangements were made, and the 
bonds were to be sold in the middle of the current 
month. 

To his astonishment and chagrin the Western steel 
man last week received a letter from his bankers 
stating that on account of the disturbed condition of 
affairs prevailing, the deal would have to be called off. 
Application to several other bond-houses in every case 
brought forth the reply that postponement of the re- 
quest would be advisable. 

In one man’s mind, at least, there is little doubt as 
to the closeness of the relationship between Wall Street 
and the country’s commercial interests. 
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Georgia’s Honor to Oglethorpe 


THe monument to Gen. James Edward 
Oglethorpe, founder of the colony of 
Georgia, the corner-stone of which is to 
be laid at Savannah this spring, will be 
one of the most handsome of the many 
beautiful and historic monuments in that 
city. 

David Chester French, the New York 


ners of the base, but these were displaced 
for British lions, at the suggestion of 
the committee having the selection of the 
monument in charge. It was contended 
that, as Oglethorpe had only served under 
the Crown, the British lions would appear 
more appropriate. 

The monument is to stand in Chippewa 

















The design for the monument to Oglethorpe, the founder of 
Georgia, which is to stand in Chippewa Square, Savannah 


sculptor, is the creator of the Oglethorpe 
Monument, and he has selected a figure 
of the great Englishman which shows him 
in the prime of his life. Henry Bacon is 
the architect of the base of the monu- 
ment. 

The original design for the monument 
showed American eagles at the four cor- 


Square, on Bull Street, Savannah. It will 
be on a boulevard already containing mon- 
uments to the memory of Gen. Nathanael 
Greene, Sergeant Jasper, and Count 
Pulaski. The funds for this memorial 
were contributed in part by private sub- 
scription, an appropriation being also 
made by the Georgia Legislature. 





The History of the Breakfast Egg 


Do you know the taste of a fresh egg? 
The chances are ten to one against it, if 
you are a city dweller, although you pay 
fancy prices for “strictly fresh” and 
“ ouaranteed fresh ” dozens of the product 
of the lowly but industrious hen. If you 
do know the taste of a really fresh egg, 
you are certainly made unhappy by those 
you get, though you get “the best.” 

The great bulk of American eggs are 
marketed in a crude, leisurely, and un- 
business-like manner. They are gathered 
by the farmer with varying regularity, 
and when a sufficient number have been 
accumulated they are taken to the local 
village merchant, the eggs being from two 
or three days to a week old by the time 
the farmer disposes of them. The village 
merchant receives weekly quotations from 
egg buyers, and at intervals of from two 
days to two weeks ships his eggs by local 
freight to such dealers. This dealer in 
turn receives quotations from city egg 
houses, and ships in carload lots. This 
city dealer may be a jobber who sells to 
grocers, or he may sell the carload out- 
right to a jobbing house. Twice- during 
this handling the eggs are graded and 
sorted—by the dealer who buys from the 
country merchant, and by the jobber. The 
country merchant pays for the eggs “in 
trade,” and in’the Mississippi Valley it 
is not an infrequent thing for rival mer- 
chants to offer one to two cents per dozen 
more for eggs than they themselves re- 
ceive for them—of course, raising the price 
of the goods given in exchange to a point 
sufficient to cover this loss. The village 
merchant and the man who buys his stock 
of eggs take them just as they come, by 
count only, but thereafter they are graded 
by age and size, as well as by the color and 
appearance. In a Western city, the grad- 
ing is usually a simple matter, eggs being 


either good or bad, but in New York there 
are seven grades, the finest of these being 
packed in sealed cartons, or each egg being 
stamped with the dealer’s brand. 

The soda-fountains of drug-stores and 
the first-class hotels are among the high- 
er bidders for really good eggs, and many 
such institutions are supplied directly 
from large poultry-farms All eggs sold 
are invariably claimed to be “ strictly 
fresh” or “the best,” and yet the price 
of eggs on sale that same day may vary, 
if it is April, from fifteen to thirty-five 
cents per dozen, or, if it be December, 
from thirty to seventy-five cents a dozen. 
The city retailer makes more out of the 
egg trade than any other man, excepting, 
of course, the farmer. 

There is much popular outcry against 
the cold-storage egg, but, taking all things 
together, the cold-storage industry has 
been of benefit to both egg producers and 
egg; consumers, tending to level prices 
throughout the year. Without the cold- 
storage plants, winter eggs would be pro- 
hibitive in price, as it would be almost 
impossible to keep them. To allow them 
to remain exposed to the cold would re- 
sult in their freezing and spoiling, while 
it would, of course, be impossible to keen 
them for any length of time in a warm 
storeroom. The drawbacks to the stor- 
age plant are that, if the air is moist, 
the eggs become mouldy or musty, and, if 
very dry, the eggs shrink. Cold-storage 
eggs, though not unwholesome, are much 
inferior in flavor to fresh eggs, and per- 
sons accustomed ‘to the really fresh prod- 
uct cannot eat them at all. However, 
eggs which have been placed in cold stor- 
age in April are superior to the current 
fall and early winter receipts. No other 
satisfactory method of preserving eggs has 
yet been devised. 





Expensive Revenues 


Tue collection of the revenues at some 
of the ports of the United States is an 
expensive business for Uncle Sam. Dur- 
ing the past year at a certain port the 
government paid two men just $1,100 to 
collect. sixty cents. This is only one in- 
stance of the kind; there are many similar. 
For instance, the expenses of the port of 
Alexandria, Virginia, were $1,224, and the 
amount collected was $10; the port of An- 
napolis, Maryland, turned into the coffers 
of the nation $3.09 at the expense of 
$956; Crisfield, a port in Maryland, cost 
the government last year $3,286, for which 
it received $95 in exchange. Portsmouth, 
New Hampshire, however, did a little bet- 








$221.65. Besides the ports mentioned, 
many others are doing about the same 
business at a heavy expense. The aver- 
age cost to the government for collecting 
its dues in these districts was a little 
more than $23 for every dollar col- 
lected. 

The country is divided into one hundred 
and sixty districts and ports for the col- 
lection of the revenues, such as customs 
and tonnage duties. Of these the expenses 
in forty are greater than the receipts, the 
cost of collection ranging, for every dollar 
collected, from $1.58 to $309.41. Year 
after year the attention of Congress has 
been called to the condition .of affairs with 
a view to the consolidation of some of the 
districts in order to reduce the expense, 
but it only smiles and smiles and smiles. 
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Charity or Business—Which? 


An Advertisement by Elbert Hubbard 


HE germ of both life and fire insurance had its rise in the 
custom of taking up a collection for the stricken family. 
We all chipped in in the hope and expectation that if we 
were snuffed out by sickness or accident, the neighbors 
would do as much for us. When I lived in Kansas I well remember 
how when a farmer, who owned the next eighty to my father’s, was 
killed by a runaway team, we all turned out and plowed the widow’s 
fields, planted her crops and cared for her live-stock. That she was 
young and comely probably had much to do with the ready and cheer- 
ful service which we brought to bear. So it seems that it was largely 
a matter of mood. Life insurance avoids the uncertainty of leaving 
things to the neighbors. It is a business plan, founded on the laws 
of mathematics and sound economy, to provide for those dependent 
upon us in case of death. Life insurance is no longer charity, or 
quasi-altruism, any more than fire insurance is. 
duty, and it is a privilege. 
through insurance, payable to business partners, wife or children, seems 
but common prudence. Lord Nelson in his will left his wife and 
daughter “‘to the tender care of the British Nation, to which I have 
given my life.” And the wife and daughter—gravitated to the poor- 
house; for what is everybody’s business is nobody’s business. Don’t 
leave your loved ones to the care of the public or the neighbors. The 
neighbors may have troubles of their own. Cut out risk, accident and 
worry, by life insurance. There are no microbes in a life insurance 
policy. Some folks cannot get life insurance. Possibly you cannot. 
If so these words are not for you. 


Life insurance is a 
lo eliminate the distressing results of death, 








THE EQUITABLE LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY 
OF THE UNITED STATES 
*‘ Strongest in the World’’ 


The Company which pays its death claims on the day it receives them 


PAUL MORTON, President, 120 Broadway, New York City 
AGENCIES EVERYWHERE! None in your town? Then why 


not recommend some good man—or woman—to us, to represent us there > 
Great opportunities to-day in Life Insurance work for the Equitable. 
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Shaving Troubles 
Melt Away in the Lather of 


Johnson’sShaving Cream Soap 


It instantly brushes into a rich, creamy lather, because it is 


a condensed lather itself. It is the lather that needs no rub- 
bing in with the fingers and quickly softens the toughest beard 
and makes it yield easily to the razor’s edge. 


The Lather that Does Not Dry 


but holds its moisture, leaving a cool, refreshing sense of facial comfort. 

The lather that is antiseptic and that does the skin 

good—preventing irritation, roughness, or soreness, 
Every Druggist Sells It 

A Trial Tube for 2c. Send name and address, with a 


2c stamp to cover postage, and we will mail you a trial tube. 


Gohoncowvs Folovor 


Dept, 52, New Brunswick, N. J. 
U.S. A 
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It is possible for a woman to run an automobile with- 
out becoming an imitation of an oil-smith’s mechanic 























The foot-brake occasionally may cause trouble, but it can easily be adjusted No expert training is needed to acquire the simple art of pumping up pressure 





























Testing the sparking-plug is the Women drivers should practise turning corners Pouring oil into the engine is not 
simplest thing in the world where it is possible to see around the curve necessatily a dirty or grubby task 





























The feminine chauffeur should carry a detachable Examine the lamps at dusk to see 
wheel and not attempt to mend a puncture that they are all right before a run 


THE GODDESS IN DHE CAR—“AND OUT 
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Flying with Paper Wings 

Tue first aeroplane of all British 
make to be flown in England is A. V. 
Roe’s triplane, which is operated by him- 
self. The most remarkable feature of 
this machine is in the construction of 

















The triplane in full flight 


the wings, the framework of which is 
covered only by heavy paper instead of 
canvas. The inventor is a great believer 
in the triplane form of air-ship as opposed 
to the monoplane and biplane. A twenty 
horse-power engine furnishes the motive 
power for the machine. 





The Chinese Bank Clerk 


THE Chinese have a way of getting hold 
of the first principles of things, even 
though they may not have developed them 
into elaborate and scientific systems. 

A foreigner, especially if he be of pre- 
possessing appearance, is received with 
great civility at a Chinese _ bank. 
“ Schroff!” shouts the head clerk. This 
word is not, as it sounds, German, but a 
corruption of the Hindu “ sarraf,” or bank- 
er’s assistant. In response to this call a 
native cashier appears, noiseless and def- 
erential, with a smooth-shaven skull, a 
four-foot pigtail, and a spotless, flowing 
garment. 

With great rapidity he will make an ex- 
change of notes, doing his calculating on 
an abacus—a frame of wire and beads, 
similar to those used in country schools 
everywhere years ago. His long, lithe 
fingers move over the beads more quickly 
than the eye can follow, but there is no 
mistake in the total. 

Perhaps the visitor will want a large 
piece of money changed into small coin. In- 
stead of going through the wearisome op- 
eration of counting out the three hundred 
pieces included in this transaction, a sim- 
ple, ingenious device is employed. A flat, 
wooden tray is produced containing one 
hundred recesses, each just big enough to 
lodge one coin and just shallow enough 
to prevent the possibility of two lurking 
together. 

The pile of small coins is poured out on 
this tray, and with one jerk of the clerk’s 
wrist the hundred recesses are filled and 
the surplus swept off. 





The Last Yew Forest 


THE yew-tree, whose wood was so eagerly 
sought in the days when the crossbow was 
still a dangerous weapon of warfare, was, 
in the Middle Ages, widely distributed 
over Germany, but is to-day almost ex- 
tinct, and even most German foresters 
know it only as a very rare tree, indi- 
vidual specimens of which are here and 
there preserved. There is, however, a tiny 
yew woodland still in existence in the 
Bavarian mountains, not far from the 
royal city of Munich itself. 

It is primeval forest land and, according 
to a recent count, comprises some 845 
large and 1,456 small trees. The larger 
trees are at least 200 to 500 years old, 
and perhaps hundreds of years more. 
The smaller trees are all under 50 years. 
The largest of the trees, at a height of 4 
feet from the ground, has a circumference 
of 8 feet 8 inches, and quite a number of 
them are more than 6 feet in cireum- 
ference and have heights varying from 
50 to 60 feet. The larger trees are much 
damaged by storm and still more through 
the cutting away of the young sprouts in 
the spring. These dark-green, needled 
branches are much sought for decoration. 

Fortunately, if it may be so put, the old 
trees are all more or less rotted and their 
wood thus rendered useless, for to this 
fact. undoubtedly is due their preservation. 
A small part of the yew woodland belongs 
to the community of Paterzell, brit by far 
the greater part is included in the State 
forest reserve. 
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It is not mere external elegance. 


sense, in charging. 


and no words describe. 


owner, 


or any other car. 





drive 


What is the peculiar quality in any motor car for 
which you pay $5,000 or $6,000 ? 


It is not reputation—no matter how fine that reputation may be; because 


no reputation could be worth $2,000 or $3,000 to each purchaser. 


It is a definite, concrete excellence, for which the maker is justified, in a 


You pay $5,000 or $6,000 for running qualities—and an element of 
longevity which no car of lesser price, save the Cadillac, will give. 

Those running qualities and that longevity are in turn directly de- 
pendent upon the accuracy with which more than 100 essential parts 
are made and the perfect alignment resulting therefrom. 


And this leads to a disclosure of the utmost concern to every automobile 


In the production of more than ten thousand Cadillac “ Thirtys” in the 
past fifteen months it has been demonstrated beyond peradventure that in 
this element of synchronization, harmony, fit, and elimination of friction, 
the Cadillac standard has not been attained by any other plant 


Four cylinder; 33 horse- 
power; three speed sliding 
gear transmission, shaft » 








IA000 OF AN INCH 


is the standard of measurement in the 


It may surprise you to know that even the costliest cars fall short 
of that fineness of measurement in component parts upon which 
the operation and the life of a motor car are wholly dependent. 


Thus, the one element which justifies a $5,000 or $6,000 price is present 
to a higher degree in the Cadillac than in any other car in the world, 

In the Cadillac there are 112 parts, which are accurate to the one- 
thousandth of an inch. 
Thus—as a single illustration—the Cadillac “ Thirty” piston is made to 
work perfectly within the cylinder bore which is 4% inches. To gauge 
the accuracy of the piston diameter, two snap gauges are used. These 
snap gauges are shaped similar to the letter ‘“‘U.""  T 


he distance across 


the opening of one snap gauge is 4.248 (4 inches and 248 one- 


an inch accuracy. 


‘4.247 Not Go” gauge must not. 


slip over, it is discarded as imperfect. 


thousandths of an inch), and is marked “Go.” The other is 4.247 (one 
one-thousandth of an inch less), and is marked ‘“ Not Go.” 
The “4.248 Go" gauge must slip over the lower end of the piston, but the 
If the piston is so large that the 
“Go” gauge will not slip over it, the piston is ground down until it 
Your $5,000 car (or your Cadillac) runs more smoothly and lasts longer does. If the piston is small enough to permit the “* Not Go” gauge to 
ause of the time, the care, the money and the expert workman- 
ship expended in eliminating friction by producing between those hun- Crank shafts, cylinders, 


: r gears—scores of essential Cadillac 
dred or more vital parts a fineness of fit which no eye can measure 


“Thirty " parts are rigidly subjected to the scrupulous test of 1-1000 of 


Not $5,000 or $6,000 can buy you the magnificent assurance of 


smooth, velvety operation and long life obtained in every Cadillac 

















“ Thirty” at $1,600. 


The great Cadillac factory in Detroit is always open to visitors; and 
it would be a pleasure to us to offer you verification of the interest- 
ing information contained herein by a trip through the plant at any 
time that you may be in this city. 





(F. O. B. Detroit), including the following equipment : 
system four unit coil with controlling relay and dry batteries, one pair gas 
lamps and generator, one pair side oil lamps, one tail lamp, horn, set of tools, 
pump and tire repair kit, robe rail, tire irons. 

FURNISHED AS TOURING CAR, DEMI-TONNEAU OR GENTLEMAN’S ROADSTER 


CADILLAC MOTOR CAR COMPANY 


Member Association Licensed Automobile Manufacturers. 








The Two Fields of 
Light You Need 


To drive your car in safety in the country 
you must have a searchlight beam, as well as 
an area of near-by illumination that will en- 
able you to “see ’round the corner” when 
approaching curves. 

In the city the searchlight beam is a nuisance, 
and only the other light is necessary. 

These two fields of light are combined in 
but one lamp— 


SOLARCLIPSE 
The Two-Ray Light Projector 


By a patented optical combination two fields 
of light are furnished, as illustrated in the 
drawing above. These area powerful long-dis- 
tance beam, and a widely diffused near-by light. 

Moreover, when courtesy or city ordinances 
make it necessary, the dazzling beam can be in- 
stantly eclipsed, and restored as quickly, with- 
out affecting the brilliancy of the wide rays. 

Send for full descriptive catalog of the Solarclipse and 
other quality lamps for every motor vehicle purpose. 


Badger Brass Mfg. Co. 
Kenosha, Wis. New York City 




















ZDRAWING 


=~ TaughtBy 


positively guarantee you 
proficiency or return your money by our 
new method of quickly teaching illustrating, 
cartooning, commercial designing, mechanical 
drawing, architectural drawing, or sheet metal 
pattern drafting in your own home by mail, on 
easiest terms ever offered. Only sparetime 
needed. Learn where the instructors are the best, 
with American and European training, where all instruction is 
personal and your success is guaranteed. Write today for 
full particulars of our new plan and learn how our students earn 
money and hold positions while studying. Say which you wish 
to learn and write now. Founded 1898. If you can attendour 
resident school, kindly so state when writing 


The Acme School of Drawing, 252 S St., Kalamazoo, Mich. 








e=TRAVELING 
i= SALESMEN 


Earn the Biggest Salaries ofanyclass 
of menin the world. Over 600,000 epployed 
in the United States and Canada. The de- 
mand for good Salesmen exceeds the supply. 
We will teach you to be one by mail and assist 
you to secure a good position through our 
FREE EMPLOYMENT BUREAU. 
We receive calls for thousandsof Salesmen and have 

assisted thousands of men to secure good positions or better sala- 
ries. A great many of our graduates who formerly earned $25 to 
$75 s month, have since earned from $100 to as high as $1,000 a 
month and expenses. Thousands of good positions now open. 
If you want to secure one of them or increase your earnings our 
Free Book ‘4 Knight of The Grip’’ will show you how. Write 


or call for ittoday. Address nearest office. 
“Dept. ics National Salesmen’s Training Association 
Chieago,New York, K: Ci i lis, San Fransiseo,Atlanta 
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DETROIT, MICH. 


Licensed under Selden Patent. 
































»HOME BUILT 


ARTS 
AND CRAFTS 


SAVES HALF 
THE RETAIL 
PRICE 


Highest Quality 
Made in Sections 

GRAND RAPIDS 
FURNITURE 


So perfect any one can 
set up and finish. Send 
today for catalogue No. 
31. Large easy Rock- 
ers, Chairs, Davenports, 
Couches, Library 
Tables and Dining- 
Room Fumiture. 
GRAND RAPIDS 
FURNITURE MANU- 
FACTURING CO. 
31 Fulton Street 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 
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Chalfonte 


AND 


Atlantic City 


A combination to satisfy the most ex- 
acting ; to please the most particular ; 
to suit young and old. The ocean, 
the boardwalk, the yachts from the 
one; a quiet, restful, and elegant home 
in the other. Write for reservations to 


THE LEEDS COMPANY 
Always Open On the Beach 




















Hotel Statler 


BUFFALO, N. 

“THE COMPLETE HOTEL” 
Appeals to the man traveling with 
his family because— 

Every room has its own private bath. 


Rates more reasonable than usually 
charged at houses of its class 


Nothing better anywhere at any price. 
300 ROOMS 300 BATHS 
* Circulating ice water in all rooms.” 
European Plan — $1.50 per Day Up 
Best restaurant and cafe service im the city. 














All 
Good Writers 
All Spencerian Pens are good writers, 
Stub, circular pointed, engrossing, draw- 
ing, or any other of the dozens of styles of 
Spencerian Pens—there’s no blot and splatter 
to spoil your work. All easy, velvety writers. 


SPENCERIAN 


STEEL PENS 


have smooth and carefully ground points, Per- 
fect temper, great elasticity. Send 6 cents in 
stamps for sample card of 12, all different, 


SPENCERIAN PEN CO., 


349 Broadway, 
New York. 


RIDER AGENTS WANTED 


A. ineach town to ride and ex 
Igo —— ate Sor Pam» Spee 
‘houtacent 
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FACTORY PRICES on cles, tires 
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seuepour unheard of prices and marvelous specialoffer, 
coaster brake rear wheels, lamps, sundries, Aa// prices. 


somtics 
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MEAD CYCLE GCO.. Dept, H-274 Chicago, Ili 
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The 


Fourth City im the Western 


Hemisphere 


AccorpinG to the census taken on Octo- 
ber 22, 1909, the population of the city 
of Buenos Aires was 1,189,662. an increase 
since the census taken on September 18, 
1904, of 238,771. 

The census was taken with the utmost 
care and preparation, the inhabitants be- 
ing required to fill out a printed blank 
stating the name, age, sex, occupation, 
nationality, country of birth, if vaccinated 
and how long since, ability to read and 
write, or either, married or single, num- 
ber of years married, number of children, 
as well as whether or not the children at- 
tended school. With minors, the name of 
the school they attended was required,and, 
if they did not attend any public or private 
school, whether or not they received in- 
struction at home. All persons were re- 
quired to state whether they were per- 
manent or transient residents of the city. 

Buenos Aires continues to be the largest 
Latin-American city, the largest city south 
of the equator, and the fourth city in the 
two Americas, being only exceeded by 
New York, Chicago, and Philadelphia. 

If the city of Buenos Aires maintains 
the rate of increase of the period of 1904- 





09 for the next few years, it will contain 
1,300,000 people on January 1, 1911, and 
2,400,000 in 1924. <As the increase, how- 
ever, is constantly growing greater, even 
larger figures may be expected, though a 
slowly increasing factor may slightly 
counterbalance this —the development of 
the city of Bahia Blanca. Hitherto Buenos 
Aires has been the only port of arrival for 
all the immigrants coming from Europe, 
who are just beginning to land at Bahia 
Blanca. This has been one of the main 
reasons why Buenos Aires is so much 
larger than other Argentine cities, Rosario, 
the next largest, having 174,000 people, 
or slightly less than one-seventh of the 
population of the capital, and also why 
it is also the main distributing and manu- 
facturing centre. Every other country of 
settlement has had at least two separate 
ports for the reception and distribution 
of immigrants, while Argentine has only 
had Buenos Aires. Though the develop- 
ment of Bahia Blanca must of necessity be 
gradual for several years to come, its nat- 
ural harbor and other advantages may, in 
twenty or thirty years, make it a most 
formidable rival to the capital. 





The 


Tue two polar bears from Nova Zembla, 
with their handsome white coats, are 
among the most attractive and_ inter- 
esting members of the colony of bears 
living at the New York Zoological Park. 
The principal feature of their large out- 
door den, considered to be the finest im 
the world, is the deep, spacious swimming- 
pool. The recent freezing over of this 
afforded them the first, genuine taste of 





Polar Bears at the Zoo 


In their pool, with its limited ice-pack, 
they miss, however, just one delightful 
pastime, that of chasing and capturing 
the seals and walrus, their favorite food. 
Plenty of appetizing fish and strips of beef 
are served daily which provide good ra- 
tions. The power of the polar bears, 
among the most northerly warm-blooded 
mammals of the world, to resist ice-cold 
water is regarded as one of the wonders 

















Advocates of the cold plunge 


their former wild arctic haunts in the 
shape of numerous dives, and of a swim 
through miniature fields of broken ice. 
The accompanying photograph shows the 
half-submerged form .of the female dis- 
porting herself in the pool and joyfully 
playing with cakes of ice, while her 
mate is just descending to follow her ex- 
ample. 





of nature, as they are accustomed to 
plunge into the Arctic Ocean and swim 
miles from shore, through fields of moving 
and broken ice, even the cubs following 
and keeping up with the mother. They 
seldom venture more than a day’s journey 
on land from their customary haunts on 
the edge of the polar ice-cap, which they 
follow in summer and winter. 





Aerial Navigation Assured 


Turis age will soon see passenger-ships 
navigating the air. The projected German 
air-ship company has become an accom- 
plished fact, the organization of the 
Deutsche Luftshiffahrts-Aktiengesellschaft 
having been“effected recently in Frankfort. 
The 3,000,000 marks ($714,000) necessary 
was oversubscribed; one-sixth each of the 
stock was taken in Hamburg, Frankfort, 
and Munich, while in Baden-Baden 100,000 
marks was subscribed privately and 50,000 
marks by the city. The company intends 
to pr omote aerial navigation generally 
and the operation of air-ships as vehicles 
for the conveyance of passengers. The 
president is Chief Mayor of Frankfort, 
while there are twenty-six other directors 
from Dusseldorf, Cologne, Stuttgart, Essen, 
Elberfeld, Mannheim, Munich, Leipzig; 
and Hamburg. It is proposed to establish 
air-ship stations in the cities mentioned. 
Frankfort will be the seat of the company 
and receive the first two air-ships, namely, 
Zeppelin IV. in April, 1910, and Zep- 
pelin V. in June, 1910, if the air-ship 
station there is finished. If not, in order 
to make the enterprise lucrative, passenger 
trips will start from Friedrichshaven, the 
original and present station of the Zeppe- 





lin ships, and the first halting-place and 
station will be Baden-Baden. The next 
station will be on the coast of the North 
Sea, probably Hamburg. 

The fourth in the series of Zeppelin 
ships will be built by the Zeppelin Air- 
Ship Construction Company for the new- 
ly founded German Air-Ship Company 
(Deutsche Luftschiffahrts - Aktiengesell- 
schaft). It will be specially constructed 
for the transport of passengers to different 
parts of Germany and fitted with three 
gondolas, so as to afford room for a num- 
ber of persons. It will have the capacity 
of 20,000 cubic metres of gas and will 
considerably exceed its predecessors in size. 
It will also vary from them in other re- 
spects, especially in framework, which will 
be constructed of a new alloy called 
“electro- metal” instead of aluminum. 
This new alloy is said to possess great 
durability and to have a most favorable 
specific gravity. It is not yet determined 
whether the new ship will be fitted with 
two or three motors. However, the power 
will be such that the work of two motors 
will be sufficient to give the ship the neces- 
sary speed. In case the third gondola 
shall be free for the occupation of pas- 
sengers, forty persons will be the number 
that can be transported. 











During the LENTEN 
period a special 


EASTER 
CRUISE 


has been arranged by 


th 
* HAMBURG. 
AMERICAN LINE 


leaving NEW YORK 
MARCH 24th, on twin- 
screw steamship 


MOLTKE 


(12,500 Tons) 
16 Days2i2$85 Up 
Itinerary Includes: 


Bermuda, St. Thomas 
San Juan and Havana 









Also a regular weekly service main- 
tained by the superb PRINZ steamers 
of the ATLAS SERVICE to JAMAICA 
and. the CARIBBEAN, 24 and 25 day 
cruises cost $135 and $140. 


Write for Travel Books FREE. 


Hamburg-American Line 


41-45 Broadway New York 
San Francisco Boston Philadelphia Chicago St. Louis 
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An American Suffragette 


AFTER serving a month’s sentence in the 
Holloway jail, outside of London, Miss 
Alice Paul, the militant American suf- 
fragette, has returned to this country and 
to her home at Moorestown, New Jersey. 
She declares that she will not return to 
England, but will strive to promote the 
woman-suffrage movement over here. 

In 1908 Miss Paul went to London to 
study economics at the London University, 
and soon became deeply interested in the 
campaign of the suffragettes and allied 
herself with them. She took an active 
part in the cause. On one occasion Miss 
Paul was arrested in Scotland, but was 
released, after having spent three days in 
jail, because she refused to eat. 

The Women’s Social and _ Political 
Union, of which Miss Paul was a member, 
determined to make a demonstration be- 
fore Premier Asquith during a_ political 
banquet at the Guildhall. Miss Paul and 

















Miss Alice Paul, who recent- 
ly returned from England 


another suffragette, disguised as scrub- 
women, gained entrance to the hall and 
hid themselves in a baleony. When the 
Premier was in the midst of an eloquent 
speech these two young women shouted at 
the top of their voices, ‘“* Votes for wom- 
en!” For this disturbance both were 
arrested, tried, and sentenced to one 
month’s imprisonment. While in Hollo- 
way jail Miss Paul refused to wear the 
regulation garb and therefore had to re- 
main in bed. She also refused to eat, 
but this time the authorities were pre- 
pared for such resistance, and three times 
a day forcibly administered liquid food 
by means of a rubber tube inserted in 
her nose. In spite of this painful treat- 
ment Miss Paul persisted in her refusal 
to eat voluntarily, and had to be fed dur- 
ing the entire period of her imprisonment. 





Railroad Problems in China 


THE most untoward experiences that at- 
tend railroading in China fall, it is con- 
tended, not upon the promoters or the 
passengers, but upon the foreign em- 
ployees. An engineer’s life in North China, 
for instance, is generally an 2xciting one. 
Besides natural and routine difficulties, 
he has to cope with mandarin intrigues, 
village opposition, mutinous railway coo- 
hes, and turbulent soldiery. 

A somewhat typical incident was that 
of 1900,.when, during floods, a mob led 
by soldiery cut the railway embankment 
and destroyed seven miles of line near 
Tientsin. The cause alleged was that 
the embankment prevented the flood-water 
from running off, which, as there were 
frequent outlets, was nonsense. Previous- 
ly attempts had been made to wreck 
trains, and the foreign employees were 
constantly threatened. 

The life of a foreign guard upon a 
train is not always a happy one. Manda- 
rins’ servants without tickets frequently 
take possession of first-class carriages, and 
in the most comprehensive sense make 
themselves at home. Perhaps, if the 
weather is cold, they undertake to get 
warm by lighting pans of charcoal. 

Charcoal has certain asphyxiating ef- 
fects; the other passengers complain, and 
the servants have to be ejected. Too 
much violence might lead to a general 
attack on foreigners, while too little 
would not be effective. The unhappy 
guard has to follow the happy mean be- 
bee a hard push and a_ knock-down 
LOW. 





There have been many ludicrous as 
well as dangerous incidents on the North 
China line. When it was first opened, 
Chinese would come to the _ ticket-office 
and try to bargain for tickets. When 
told the fare, they would offer half, and 
gradually raise their bid, much disgusted 
that they should not, in a business spirit, 
be met half-way. 

One day a country gentleman, on his 
first ride in a train, seeing his house 
inidway beiween two stations flying past, 
deliberately opened the door and stepped 
out into space. At the pace the train 
was going a European would certainly 
have been killed, but the supple Celestial, 
after a prolonged period of somersaults, 
was seen to pick himself up, dust his 
clothes, and set off home across the fields, 
much pleased with his short-cut and the 
convenience of the “ fire-wheel carriage.” 

An unfortunate railway coolie, equally 
ignorant of the laws of mechanics, did 
not get off so well. Seeing two trucks 
coming at a snail’s pace down a siding, 
he placed his foot on the rail to stop 
them. To his astonishment it was cut 
off, and he learned, like Stephenson’s cow, 
that momentum is made up of mass as 
well as of velocity. 





A Novel Use for Megaphones 


On an island off the Connecticut coast 
there stands a huge revolving platform 
whereon are placed eight large mega- 
pliones, each measuring some seventeen 
feet and having a mouth seven feet in 
diameter. 

These horns are intended to ery warn- 
ing to vessels at every point of the com- 
pass, the power being furnished by a 
steam-whistle. 

Their cry has been heard a distance of 
twenty miles, and when the wind is fa- 
vorable it will carry nearly twice as far. 

The instruments utter their warnings 
every fifteen seconds, each megaphone giv- 
ing out its ery in turn, so that the warn- 
ing notes make their way out over the 
water in every direction. There is a com- 
bination of short and long blasts for each 
point of the compass, so that mariners 
may know exactly whence the sound pro- 
ceeds. 

At Diamond Shoals, off Cape Hatteras, 
that graveyard of the Atlantic where, by 
reason of the shifty character of the soil, 
it has been found impracticable to erect 
a lighthouse, the Federal government has 
installed a contrivance held down by 
“mushroom” anchors. This instrument 
consists of two big megaphones, with a 
diaphragm vibrated by electricity. The 
machine is operated by clockwork, and, 
once wound up, shouts for many months 
without the necessity of any attention 
on the part of attendants, In calm weath- 
er the shout of this instrument is audible 
for a distance of twenty-five miles. 





A Man’s Strength 


INASMUCH as a man’s muscles develop 
with use, it would appear logical that the 
elder he gets the stronger he should be- 
come, but such is not the case. Experi- 
ments made with thousands of men show 
that the muscles of the average man have 
their period of increase and decline, wheth- 
er he uses them much or little. 

The average youth of seventeen has a 
lifting power of 280 pounds, By his twen- 
tieth year his power has increased to 
such a degree that he should be able to 
exert a lifting-power of 320 pounds, while 
his maximum power is reached in his 
thirtieth or thirty -first year, 365 pounds 
then being recorded, At the expiration 
of the thirty-first year his power begins 
to decline, very gradually at first, fall- 
ing but eight pounds by the time he is 
forty. From forty to fifty the decrease of 
power is somewhat more rapid, having 
dropped to 330 pounds at the latter age, the 
average lifting power of a man of fifty, 
therefore, being slightly greater than that 
of a man of twenty, After fifty the decrease 
in strength is usually rapid, but the rate 
of decrease varies so surprisingly in in- 
dividuals that it has been impossible to 
obtain accurate data as to average 
strength after that age. 





Burning Gas Through Ice 


An interesting scene was recently wit- 
nessed on a skating-lake near a Western 
city. White spots resembling air-bubbles 
were noticed on the ice, and one of the 
skaters bored a.hole into such a bubble 
and applied a match to it, whereupon a 
flame burst out at the surface, 

Further experiments showed that when 


‘a small hole was bored down to the bub- 


ble a long, thin jet of flame could be ob- 
tained which would last for a considerable 
time. The bubbles were due to accumu- 
lations of marsh gas, formed by the de- 





composition of vegetable matter at the 
bottom of the lake. 
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Tomato Ketchup 


Fresh material and clean preparation make drugs of any 


kind unnecessary in prepared foods. 


Heinz Ketchup keeps because of its pure quality. This 


- quality begins with especially-grown tomatoes. 


Fresh from 


the fields, they are prepared and blended with Heinz pure 
spices, refined granulated sugar, superior table vinegar of Heinz 
make, the usual condimental seasoning and nothing else. 


All prepared in clean kitchens, by 
clean people, with clean equipment— 
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Thousands of visitors annually witness their preparation 


in Heinz Model Kitchens. 
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THE DETECIIVE 
STORY'S ORIGIN 


(Continued from page 17) 


after the magistrate had consoled her, 
and advised her to look out for a new 
husband, since she was too young and too 
pretty to live all alone. 

Next day, early in the morning, a cer- 
tain Wang came to the court carrying 
the missing head, which he said he had 
found, and for finding which he claimed 
the reward. The magistrate took charge 
of the head and ordered the reward to 
be paid, saying that the case against the 
too-talkative Hu was now complete, and 
that he would presently be executed. Then 
he went back to his saying of the day 
before, and said the young widow ought 
to be married again. Wang spoke up and 
said he himself was perfectly willing to 
wed her, and she on her part said she was 
quite ready to take Wang. And after the 
wedding, might they come to the execu- 
tion? 

“You will be present at the execution,” 
said the magistrate, grimly; “but it will 
be your own, and not the unfortunate 
Hu’s! For you and Wang are the real 
murderers!” At that the woman and her 
spouse that was to have been began to 
tremble and grow pale. “ Yes!” went on 
the magistrate, “you are the real mur- 
derers! I knew it from the first, and 
only kept Hu in prison the better to 
catch you. How did you know it was 
your husband’s body in the well before 
you even looked at it? Because you 
helped to put it there! And how did 
Wang find the head so quickly? Because 
he had hid it himself? And why did you 
kill the man? Because you had agreed to 
do it so that you could marry Wang! I 
talked about your marrying again, to test 
whether this was so, and you and Wang 
immediately agreed! Oh yes! You will 
be present at the execution!” 

There is a very famous story, older, 
perhaps, than any of these, which is asso- 
ciated, in the Apocryphal literature of 
the Old Testament, with the prophet 
Daniel, though it is not included in the 
authorized version of the Bible. It relates 
to a certain virtuous woman, Susanna by 
name, who had long borne a_ spotless 
name. Her husband dwelt in Babylon, 
and had a beautiful park attached to his 
house. 

Two wicked old graybeards were enemies 
of his, and they agreed to work vengeance 
upon him by bringing charges against his 
wife. So they went before the judge and 
declared that they had watched Susanna 
in her garden consorting with a worth- 
less fellow of known evil nature. So poor 
Susanna was about to be punished, when 
Daniel came forward and obtained per- 
mission to cross-examine the two accusers. 
He had them separated, and then asked 
first one of the graybeards and then the 
other what kind of tree it was under 
which Susanna and the evil fellow had 
been talking in the garden. The first 
graybeard hesitated, and then declared 
that the tree was a mastick-tree. The 
second graybeard, being separately ques- 
tioned, declared that the tree was a holm- 
oak. So Daniel showed triumphantly 
that their stories were concocted, and that 
the charge against Susanna was false. 
This is the “Daniel come to judgment” 
of The Merchant of Venice. 

So we find that, more than two thou- 
sand years ago, the detective story flour- 
ished just as vigorously as it does to- 
day. The East has been devoted to the 
detective story for millenniums, and we 
have not added a single motive to the 
age-old stock. Such highly modern themes 
as knock-out drops and disguises are as 
old as the Arabian Nights, for do we not 
find the Caliph Harun Al-Rashid himself 
putting Cretan bang into the cup of Abu 
Hasan, and then smuggling him off to 
the palace when he sinks into insensi- 
bilitv’ Indeed, the farther we go back 
the finer does the stage-machinery of the 
detective story become, and there are few 
better than that famous one Herodotus 
tells of the treasure-house of Rhampsini- 
tus, King of Egypt. 

Rhampsinitus, says the father of his- 
tory, once engaged a famous builder to 
build a treasure-house for him, and the 
builder, making a crypt of heavy cut 
stone, craftily left a single stone so skil- 
fully adjusted that it could be drawn 
forth from without, and so a way into the 
treasure-house secured. 

On his death-bed the old builder called 
his two sons to him and told them how 
he had provided for their future, and 
had arranged, he said, with wicked glee, 
to make them comptrollers of the king’s 
treasury. Then the bad old man died. 
His sons began to pillage Pharaoh’s gold 
and silver, drawing out the secret stone 
and going into the erypt by night. This 
they did for a long time successfully, 
until at last Pharaoh, going himself to 
the treasure-house, noted with astonish- 
ment that his treasure was melting away, 
even though the seals on the door were left 
intact. 

So Pharaoh set a man-trap in the 
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treasure-house. That night the-two. sons 


of the builder came to break in ‘and: rob, 
and one of them was immediately en- 
snared in the man-trap. He and his 
brother were aghast. They discussed. the 
position, and decided that - the’ brother 
who was caught was inevitably-done for, 
and that, if his identity was known, the 
other brother and all the family would 
suffer Pharaoh’s wrath. To hide his 
identity there was only one grim expe- 
dient—to cut off his head. So he agreed, 
and his brother cut off his head and took 
it away with him. Pharaoh came, found 
the seals intact as before, entered the 
treasury, and was astounded to find a 
headless body in the trap, but still not 
the slightest trace of any way of entry. 

So Pharaoh decided to resort to guile. 
He had the body laid by the wayside and 
watched by guards, bidding the guards 
arrest whoever showed signs of grief over 
the corpse. 

The mother of the two thieves, the 
widow of the wicked old builder, bade her 
surviving son go and pay the last rites 
to his brother’s corpse, and he at last 
consented. But he determined to outwit 
Pharaoh’s guards. So he went with asses 
laden with wine-skins, and stopped close 
to the guards, crying out that the wine 
was leaking, and at the same time loosing 
the string round the neck of one of the 
skin bottles. The guards saw the wine 
trickling down, and were soon tasting it 
and making friends with the artful rogue. 
Things went so well that they were 
presently sound asleep, and the rogue 
made off with his brother’s corpse. 

Pharaoh determined to try once more. 
He made his daughter seat herself in the 
public way and offer her hand to who- 
ever should tell her the cleverest trick. 
The rogue heard of this, and decided to 
outwit the Egyptian king. So he got a 
dead man’s arm and held it protruding 
from his cloak as though it was his own. 
Then he went and sat beside the princess, 
and told her how he had robbed her father 
and how he had stolen his brother’s 
corpse. When the princess caught him 
by the arm he left the dead limb in her 
hands and fled. 

So they told detective stories under the 
shadow of the pyramids. 





Paper—Old and New 


MOopERN paper receives its share of criti- 
cism, perhaps not unjustly. It is asserted 
that present-day paper is’ perishable, and 
that books printed upon it will not last; 
and comparisons unfavorable to the paper 
of to-day are drawn between the old-fash- 
ioned article and the new. 

Much that has been said on this sub- 
ject is undoubtedly true, but the inference 
must not be drawn that all old paper was 
lasting. The investigations go to show 
that the paper of past days was often very 
poor stuff. The history of paper-making in 
Europe from the time of its introduction 
into Spain by the Moors in the eleventh 
century shows that from its earliest use 
paper was deemed fit only for passing 
documents, and that when it was first used 
in bound books it was thought necessary 
to bind alternate leaves of parchment and 
paper, as paper was deemed too brittle to 
stand the strain. 

Public documents were not allowed to be 
engrossed on so fragile a material as the 
earlier paper was found to be, and it was 
not until the art advanced that the new 
material superseded parchment. A care- 
ful inspection of several hundred old 
codices in the Royal Library at Berlin 
fails to reveal any lasting properties of 
the paper upon which they were written. 
On the contrary. the leaves are in many 
instances crumbling into brittle frag- 
ments, while the writing has become il- 
legible. 

Nevertheless, it should be added that 
the German paper has had a test of several 
centuries, while it is certain that some of 
the paper made to-day almost drops to 
pieces if one looks at it severely. 





The Use of Corundum 


Durina the last few years the use of 
corundum has greatly increased, as_ the 
result of the discovery of corundum de- 
posits in North Carolina and Georgia. 
More recently it has been found in Ontario. 

Originally corundum was derived almost 
exclusively from India. Ranking next to 
the diamond in hardness, it has long been 
employed for grinding gems and other hard 
materials. At present the use of “ corun- 
dum wheels” is spreading. These wheels 
are composed of corundum grains firmly 
cemented together, and are said to be 
twice as effective and durable as emery 
wheels. They are employed instead of 
steel files for cutting down metal surfaces, 
and in place of grindstones for sharpening 
tools. A corundum wheel, it is asserted, 
will grind off a pound of iron in one- 
eighth of the time and at one-seventh of 
the cost required to do it with a file. 
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TALES D 
12 8 Novels, Tales, and Sketches 


A Library of Continental Fiction 





A VERY SPECIAL OFFER 








THE ODD NUMBER 


Thirteen Tales by 
GUY DE MAUPASSANT 


Happiness Moonlight 
A Coward The Confession 
The Wolf On the Journey 
The Necklace The Beggar 
The Piece of String A Ghost 
La Mere Sauvage Little Soldier 
The Wreck 
TEN TALES 


From the French by 
FRANCOIS COPPEE 
The Captain’s Vices At Table 
Two Clowns An Accident 
A Voluntary Death The Sabots of Little Wolff 
A Dramatic Funeral The Foster Sister 


The Substitute My Friend Meurtrier 


PARISIAN POINTS OF VIEW 
By LUDOVIC HALEVY 


Only a Waltz The Story of a Ball-Dress 
The Dancing-Master The Insurgent 
The Circus Charger The Chinese Ambassador 
Blacky In the Express 


The Most Beautiful Woman in Paris 


TALES OF TWO COUNTRIES 
(Scandinavia and France) 
By ALEXANDER KIELLAND 


Pharaoh The Parsonage 
The Peat Moor At the Fair 
“Hope ’s Clad in April Green” 
Two Friends Romance and Reality 


A Good Conscience Withered Leaves 
The Battle of Waterloo 


THE HOUSE BY THE MEDLAR- TREE 
By GIOVANNI VERGA 

A story of Italian life, dealing with phases of existence to 

which most American readers are strangers. The air of simplicity 

and sincerity which seems entirely to permeate the story helps to 
make of this work a charming piece of literature. 

















you do not like the books when they reach 
you, send them back and we will return 


the $1.00. If you do like them, send us 
$1.00 a month for twelve months, 


$13.00 


in all. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, NEW YORK 
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The Great Writers 
of Europe 


A collection of the most brilliant and 
fascinating stories by the distinguished 
masters of many lands. The series in- 
cludes contributions by thirty-two famous 
writers of France, Norway, Germany, Italy, 
and Spain, with delightful introductions by 
W. D. Howells, Henry James, Brander 
Matthews, George William Curtis, and 
Hjalmar H. Boyeson. Over 1900 pages. 


PASTELS IN PROSE 


From the French of 
Alphonse Daudet 
Charles Baudelaire 
Catulle Mendes 
Joris-Karl Huysmans 
Louis Bertrand 
Theodore de Banville 


Paul Leclercq 

Judith Gautier 

Stephane Mallarme 

Maurice de Guérin 

Henri de Regnier 

Achille Delaroche 
Etc., Etc. 


DONA PERFECTA 
A Novel by 
B. PEREZ GALDOS 


“The most daring, most advanced of the new Spanish novelists, 


and the best by far, is Don Benito Perez Galdos.” 
MODERN GHOSTS 


From the Italian, French, Norwegian, German, and Spanish 


The Horla  . : ; ‘ ; By Guy de Maupassant 
Siesta . : ; F : ; ‘ . By A. L. Kielland 
The Tall Woman . ; . By P.A. de Alarcon 
On the River ; . ; By Guy de Maupassant 
Maese Perez, the Organist . a . By G. A. Becquer 
Fioraccio - By G. Magherini-Graziani 


The Silent Woman By Leopold Kompert 


OUR OFFE 


Master-Tales, in eight volumes, bound in red silk cloth, 
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with attractive design stamped in gold, and enter your Masper & 
Brothers, 
subscription for a year for the Three Harper New York. 


Gentlemen, Send me, 
all charges prepaid, Har- 
pers Master- Tales, in 
eight volumes, cloth binding, subject 
to ten days’ approval, and also enter 
my subscription for Harper’s Weekly, 
Harper’s Magazine, and Harper’s Bazar 
for one year, under the terms of your offer. 
I enclose $1.00, and agree to send $1.00 a month 
until the total price, $13.00, is paid, if the books are 
accepted by me. 


Periodicals, to separate addresses if desired. If 


Address 
(North American Review may be substituted for Magazine or Weekly) 
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THE BEST PART OF THE SHAVE IS 
WHEN YOU COME TO 


POND'S EXTRACT 


RELIEVES IRRITATION 
PREVENTS INFLAMMATION 


ASSURES COMFORT 


Used by men of discrimination everywhere. Sold only in sealed 
bottles—never in bulk. 


Write for interesting booklet on shaving—mailed free on request. 


POND’S EXTRACT COMPANY 
New York, N. Y. 





